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NOTES AND NEWS 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Classical 
Association was held at Cambridge from 
14 to 16 April. King’s, Trinity, and 
Westminster Colleges and the Training 
College for Women provided accommo- 
dation for a large number of members 
and their guests. The presidential ad- 
dress on ‘The Classics and the Man of 
Letters’ was delivered by Mr. T. S. Eliot 
in the Regent House. A vote of thanks 
was moved by the Deputy Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Mr. A. B. Ramsay, Master of 
Magdalene College. (The address is to 
be published in pamphlet form.) 

Papers were read by Mr. R. M. Ratten- 
bury on ‘An Ancient Armoured Fighting 
Force’!; by Mr. L. J. D. Richardson on 
‘Virgil and the Homeric Epithet’; by 
Dr. F. M. Cornford on ‘The Marxist 
Interpretation of Ancient Philosophy’ ; 
by Miss J. R. Bacon on ‘Fact and Fic- 
tion in Greek Mythology’ ; by Professor 
J. N. Mavrogordato on ‘The Continuity 
of Greek Literature’; and by Mr. D. S. 
Colman on ‘The Malignity of Herodo- 
tus’. 

On the two afternoons members had 
an opportunity of visiting the library of 
Corpus Christi College and the Lewis 
Collection of gems and vases. 

The Annual Dinner was held at King’s 
College. The speakers were the Provost 
of the College and the President of the 
Association. 

A discussion on ‘Some Experiments 


1 To be published in C.R. 


in Learning and Teaching Greek’ was 
opened by Mr. W. F. J. Knight and 
Mr. R. S. Stanier. Mr. Knight described 
his experiences in introducing Homer to 
non-classical students, but the points 
raised later were mainly concerned with 
the practicability of teaching Greek in 
schools before Latin or, where provision 
could be made for the teaching of one 
ancient language only, instead of Latin. 
There was, however, a strong body of 
opinion that both languages should nor- 
mally form part of the school curriculum 
and that the study of classics should be 
encouraged rather than the study of 
Greek or Latin separately. Miss A. K. 
Clarke, of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
spoke of an experiment she was herself 
introducing of devoting to Greek a quar- 
ter of the time spent on a four-year Latin 
course, which would enable every girl 
learning Latin to acquire a carefully 
selected minimum of Greek. 

At the Business Meeting Dr. J. T. 
Sheppard, Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, was elected President for 


1942. 


THE Societies for the Promotion of Hel- 
lenic and Roman Studies will hold a joint 
meeting in Oxford, at St. Hilda’s College, 
from 29 August to 5 September; and 
members of the Classical Association 
also are invited to attend and to bring 
friends. Professor Gilbert Murray will 
preside, and many lectures and papers 
have been promised. 


TREES AND PLANTS IN HERODOTUS 


It was not until the age of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus that any systematic and 
scientific study of botany was under- 
taken and the foundations laid upon 
which modern botanical science has been 
built; but earlier Greek writers were 
interested in trees and plants in varying 
degree and give us much unscientific 
information about them. 
4598,10 


In a paper on ‘Trees and Plants in 
Homer’ read before the Classical Asso- 
ciation and published in the Classical 
Review (1, 1936, pp. 97-104) I attempted 
to draw conclusions about Homer’s 
botanical knowledge and interests ; and 
in my introductory remarks, speaking 
of various Greek authors who were in- 
terested in plant-life, I suggested that 
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an examination of the botanical refer- 
ences in Herodotus would show that his 
work ‘contained a mass of information 
on what might be called economic 
botany, the distribution of plants and 
their practical uses ’.! 

Assuming for the moment this econo- 
mic interest on the part of Herodotus, 
I propose first to give a list of the sixty 
trees and plants which he mentions, 
together with the more interesting re- 
marks which he makes upon them, 
arranged under headings which suggest 
their place in human economics, and 
then to draw some general conclusions 
about Herodotus’ attitude towards trees 
and plants and the uses which he assigns 
to them. 


CEREALS 

The grasses, Gramineae, take pride of 
place as the source of the staple food 
both of human beings and of animals 
from the earliest times, their grain pro- 
viding bread and their foliage and stems 
food for grazing animals. In fact the 
civilization of the world as we know it 
is essentially a grassland civilization ; 
the only peoples who do not make ce- 
reals their staple diet are certain desert 
and backward forest tribes. 

Wheat, mupos (Triticum vulgare), the 
most important cereal in antiquity as in 
modern times, has been grown since the 
Neolithic Age. The form of wheat now 
cultivated is no longer found in a wild 
state, but it is presumed that its an- 
cestors were natives of western or central 
Asia. It is usually referred to by H. 
under the more general term of airos, 
corn, or dAevpov, wheaten flour. He tells 
us that in Assyria it yielded two- or 
three-hundredfold (i. 193), and that 
11,340 bushels a day of corn were con- 
sumed by the army of Xerxes (vii. 187). 


t IT also suggested that Theocritus ‘could be 
shown to be a true child of the age in which he 
lived as having a genuine scientific interest in 
botany’. This subject has been ably treated by 
Miss Alice Lindsell in an article entitled ‘Was 
Theocritus a Botanist?’ (Greece and Rome, vi, pp. 
78-93), in which she shows not only that Theocritus, 
who was originally trained for the medical pro- 
fession, was a scientific botanist, but also that his 
botanical references can be used to locate the 
scenes of the various poems. 


It was used with tamarisk for making 
a kind of synthetic honey on the river 
Maeander (vii. 31), and its straw was 
used for wrapping up the offerings sent 
by the Hyperboreans to Delos (iv. 33), 
which shows that it was grown in central 
Russia. 

Two other kinds of wheat are men- 
tioned by H., one-seeded wheat, led 
(Triticum monococcum), and rice-wheat, 
odvpa (Triticum dicoccum). He seems to 
regard these as two names for the same 
grain, which, he states, the Egyptians 
preferred to ordinary wheat (ii. 36) ; both 
are mentioned in Homer as food for 
horses. 

Barley, «pin (Hordeum sativum), was 
the second most important cereal in 
antiquity, and appears to have been 
derived from a wild species which grew 
in western Asia Minor. Meal made from 
it was called dAdirov. H. states that 
barley grew to a huge size in Assyria (i. 
193). It was commonly used in sacri- 
fices, being sprinkled on the heads of 
victims, but this practice did not exist 
in Persia (i. 132, 160). The Egyptians 
made a kind of beer from barley (ii. 77). 
The kings of Sparta had a right to a 
bushel of barley-meal at each new moon 
and on the seventh of each month (vi. 
57): 

Two minor cereals also are mentioned 
by H. Italian millet, pedivyn (Setaria 
italica), which is now used only as a 
bird-seed, was cultivated in a district 
south-east of the Caspian Sea (iii. 117) ; 
and another millet, xéyypos (Panicum 
miliaceum), grew to a great size in 
Assyria (i. 193) and was grown in south 
Russia (iv. 17). 

mroin is used by H. as a general term 
for grass which is used for fodder. He 
notes the particular richness of the grass 
on the banks of the river Borysthenes 
(Dnieper) (iv. 53), and states that the 
Scythians destroyed the grass when they 
retreated before Darius (iv. 120). The 
Persians during their retreat after the 
battle of Plataea were reduced to eating 
grass (viii. 115). 


VEGETABLES 
The pulses (peas and beans), which 
belong to the family of Leguminosae, 
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being rich in proteins and fats, were from 
the earliest times an important source 
of food, both fresh and dried, being 
simple to cook and suitable for storing. 

The broad bean, kvapos (Vicia Faba), 
was, according to H. (ii. 37), regarded 
by the priests as unclean and therefore 
not sown in Egypt; it was used for 
voting purposes at Athens (vi. 109). The 
lentil, daxds (Ervum Lens), a small pulse 
common everywhere in the Mediterra- 
nean lands and eaten dry, was grown 
in south Russia (iv. 17). 

The only root-vegetable mentioned by 
H. is the radish, ovppain (?Raphanus 
sativus), which was used by the Egyp- 
tians as a purge (ii. 125) and for cleans- 
ing the intestines of the dead before 
embalming (ii. 88). 

Celery, o€dwov (Apium graveolens), 
was used in the embalming of Scythian 
kings (iv. 71). 

Of bulb-vegetables, the onion, xpop- 
pvov (Allium cepa), a native of Europe 
and western Asia, and garlic, oxdpodov 
(Allium sativum), were issued as rations 
to the workers on the Great Pyramid 
(ii. 125) and were grown by tribes of 
south Russia (iv. 17). 

Lettuce, Opida€ (Lactuca sativa), is 
mentioned in a story about Cambyses 
(iii. 32). 

FRUIT-TREES 

The apple, wjAov (Pirus Malus), was 
no doubt so familiar to his readers that 
H. makes no reference to its cultivation ; 
it is mentioned in i. 195, li. 92, and vii. 
4. 

The vine, dpedos (Vitis vinifera), is 
frequently mentioned by H., usually in 
connexion with the wine which it pro- 
duces ; it was not grown in Assyria (i. 
193). Dried grapes or raisins (aoradis) 
were placed in the carcasses of animals 
sacrificed in Egypt (ii. 40). 

The date-palm, doin€é (Phoenix dactyli- 
fera), and its fruit (BdaAavos) are 
frequently mentioned by H. It was 
plentiful in Assyria, where wine and 
honey were made from the fruit (i. 193). 
The Assyrians ‘tied the fruit of the 
palm called male by the Greeks to a 
date-bearing palm, so that the gall-fly 
might enter the dates and the fruit 


might not fall off; for male palms, like 
unripe figs, have gall-flies in their fruit ’. 
The wood of the palm was used for 
making casks (i. 194). There was a 
famous grove of palm-trees at Chemmis 
in Egypt (ii. 93, 156), and palm-trees 
were abundant at Augila in north Africa 
(iv. 172, 182). 

The fig, oven (Ficus carica), is a 
native of the Mediterranean countries. 
H. notes that it does not grow in As- 
syria (i. 193). Figs were used for stuffing 
sacrificial victims in Egypt (ii. 40). The 
sterile inflorescence of the wild fig 
(cAvvOos) bred gall-flies, fertilizing the 
fig in the same way as the date-palm! 
(i. 193). 

The pomegranate, porn (Punica grana- 
tum), is mentioned by H. in an anecdote 
about Darius (iv. 143), where allusion is 
made to its many-seeded structure. The 
fruit was imitated in gold and silver on 
the spear-shafts of some of Xerxes’ 
soldiers (vii. 41). 

The lotus or jujube tree, Awrds (Z1z1- 
phus Lotus), which is common in the 
oases of the African desert and has been 
acclimatized on the French Riviera, was 
the food of the Homeric lotus-eaters. 
H. tells us that its fruit was the size of 
a lentisk berry, and that a kind of wine 
was made from it (iv. 177). 

The zovrixdv dévdpeov of iv. 23, ‘about 
the size of a fig-tree and bearing a fruit 
as big as a bean with a stone in it, from 
which the Scythians extract a thick 
black liquid called ‘‘aschu”’, which they 
mix with milk, and make cakes from the 
thickest of the lees’, is probably the 
bird cherry (Prunus padus), from which 
the modern Cossacks make a drink 
called ‘atschi’. 


TREES AND PLANTS PRODUCING OILS 
AND FATS. 

Vegetable oils fall into two main 
classes, fatty oils and essential oils. 
The former are the more important, 
being used in bulk; the latter are used 
as essences or flavourings and for aro- 
matic purposes. 

The olive, eAain (Olea europaea), is a 





1 In actual fact the fig is fertilized by the gall- 
fly but not the date. 
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native of the Mediterranean countries 
and supplied the principal vegetable oil 
in antiquity as at the present day. It 
occurs frequently in myth and tradition. 
The sacred olive-tree which Athena pro- 
duced in her contest with Poseidon for 
the lordship of Athens stood on the 
Acropolis, and, having been burnt by 
the invading Persians, the next day put 
forth a new shoot a cubit in length (viii. 
55). A crown of olive was given to 
victors in the Olympic Games (viii. 26), 
and crowns of olive were bestowed on 
Themistocles and Eurybiades for their 
services against the Persians (viii. 124). 
Xerxes in a dream saw himself crowned 
with an olive-wreath, which presently 
vanished from his head (vii. 19). There 
was a sacred olive-tree at the entrance 
of the temple of Artemis at Delos (iv. 
34). Olive-wood obtained from Athens 
was the material of statues set up by 
the people of Epidaurus (v. 82). The oil 
was used in Egypt for burning at sacri- 
fices (ii. 40), and for purposes of illumi- 
nation (ii. 62). No olive-trees grew in 
Assyria (i. 193). 

The castor oil plant, o.AAuKimprov (Rici- 
nus communis), a native of Africa, was 
used according to H. (ii. 94) by the 
Egyptians, who called it ‘kiki’. It was 
planted on the banks of rivers and lakes. 
It was bruised and pressed, or else 
roasted and boiled, and the liquid used 
for burning in lamps. There is no men- 
tion of its medicinal use. 

A species of cedar, xédpos (Juniperus 
oxycedrus), and the cypress, xumdapuiacos 
(Cupressus sempervirens), provided in- 
gredients for an unguent used by the 
Scythians (iv. 75); oil made from the 
former was used in embalming by the 
Egyptians (ii. 87). 

The sesame, ojoapov (Sesamum in- 
dicum), was according to H. (i. 193) 
cultivated in Assyria for its oil; this oil, 
which is known as benze oil, is still in 
common use in the East. It was grown 
also in the East beyond Persia (iii. 117). 
The seeds were mixed with honey 
and made into cakes by the Greeks 
(iii. 48). 

The tamarisk, pwupixn (Tamarix tetran- 
dra), produced a resinous, sugary exuda- 
tion which was used in Lydia (vii. 31) 


for making cakes when mixed with 
wheaten flour. Tamarisk wood was used 
in Egypt for making rafts (ii. 96). 


SPICES, AROMATIC PLANTS, AND GUMS 


Two kinds of cinnamon are mentioned 
by H., xaoin (Cinnamomum iners) and 
kuwvdpwpov (C.Cassia). Both were found 
in Arabia (ili. 107, 111). The former was 
used in Egypt for embalming corpses 
(ii. 87). 

Laserwort, aiAguov (Ferula tingitana’), 
which grew abundantly in Cyrene in 
North Africa (iv. 169, 192), was the chief 
source of wealth of the kings of that 
country, who had the monopoly of its 
sale; it is still found. A famous vase 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
represents Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, 
superintending the weighing and lading 
of this plant. Its juice was used mainly 
for medicinal purposes, but also for 
flavouring. 

Anise, avvnaov (Pimpinella Anisum), 
was used in the embalming of Scythian 
kings (iv. 71). 

The frankincense-plant, riBavos (Bos- 
wellia Cartert), was grown in Arabia 
(iii. 107) and in the eastern part of Egypt 
(ii. 8). Frankincense was widely used in 
Egypt (ii. 40) and Babylonia (i. 183), 
and as an ingredient in an unguent made 
in Scythia (iv. 75). 

Myrrh, opdpvyn (Balsamodendron myr- 
rha), was grown in Arabia and was used 
for stuffing the carcasses of sacrificial 
oxen in Egypt (ii. 40), and for embalm- 
ing the dead (ii. 86). The mythical bird 
phoenix was said to bury his father in 
an egg made of myrrh (ii. 73). It was 
used by the Persians during the invasion 
of Greece for the treatment of wounds 
(vii. 181). 

Three shrubs which produced gum 
are mentioned by H., the mastich-tree, 
axivos (Pistacia Lentiscus) (iv. 177); 
storax, otvpag (Storax officinalis) (ili. 
107), which was brought to Greece by 
the Phoenicians, and ladanum, Addavov 
(Cistus cyprius), the juice of which was 
widely used in Arabia, being burnt for 
its fragrance (ili. 112). 


1 Or possibly F. marmarica, which still grows 
in Cyrenaica (see Journ. Bot., March 1941, p. 36). 
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DYE 
Madder, épev0édavov (Rubia tinctorum), 
was used as a dye in Libya (iv. 189). 


FIBRES AND TEXTILES 

The cotton-plant (Gossypium arboreum) 
seems to have been cultivated from very 
early times in Egypt and India. That 
H. is referring to this plant when he 
speaks of the Indians in Xerxes’ army 
as wearing garments azo évAwv mremown- 
peva (vii. 65, cf. iii. 100), and when he 
mentions embroidery xpvow kai eipiovcr 
amo €vAov on a breastplate of linen sent 
from Egypt to Samos (iii. 47), is clear 
from a passage in Pliny (N.H. xix. 1), 
who writes of ‘fruticem quem gossipion 
vocant, plures xylon; et ideo lina inde 
facta xylina’. H. states that it was 
superior to sheep’s wool (iii. 106) ; but 
it seems probable that the difficulty of 
separating the hairs from the seed made 
its manufacture difficult in antiquity, 
and indeed the economical use of the 
cotton-plant was not solved until the 
‘spinning-jenny’ was invented in 1767. 
Cotton-seed oil was apparently not used 
by the ancients. 

Flax, Xivos (Linum usitatissimum), a 
herb of temperate countries, was widely 
used for manufacturing linen and is 
often mentioned by H. (The term 
Bvaoos also is used for flax and the 
material made from it.) Flax was used 
for garments (i. 195; ii. 37, 81; iv. 47, 
etc.), for breastplates (iil. 47, 182, etc.), 
for mummy-wrappings (ii. 86), for ban- 
dages (vii. 181), and for ropes. For the 
last purpose AevxdAwov (Linum album) 
was generally used (vii. 25, 34, 36). 
Linseed oil obtained from flax seems not 
to have been used in antiquity. 

Hemp, xavvaBis (Cannabis sativa), a 
native of eastern Europe and western 
Asia, grew wild and was also cultivated 
by the Thracians (iv. 74), who made a 
material which only experts could dis- 
tinguish from linen. Hemp does not 
seem to have been used by the ancients 
as the source of the narcotic ‘bhang’ or 
‘hashish’ now much used in Asiatic 
countries. 

The papyrus-plant, BvBdos (Cyperus 
Papyrus), is frequently mentioned by 
H. It was employed by the Persians for 


making ropes (vii. 25, 36), and by the 
Egyptians for making sails and for 
caulking the seams of their boats (ii. 
96), for making shoes (ii. 37), and for 
wrapping. round the horns of sacred 
bulls (ii. 38); it was also roasted and 
eaten (il. 92). But its most important 
use was for the manufacture of writing- 
material (ii. 100, v. 58). The process of 
preparing papyrus for writing is de- 
scribed by Pliny (N.H. xiii. 11-13). The 
pith was cut into jong strips, which were 
laid vertically, and over the layer thus 
formed another series of strips was 
gummed, laid horizontally; the strips 
thus formed could be attached to one 
another so as to form rolls of any re- 
quired length. The use of the word 
BuBAos was transferred from the material 
upon which the book was written to the 
book itself. The plant no longer grows 
in Egypt, but is found in the Sudan and 
can be seen in Europe in the neighbour- 
hood of Syracuse. 

Another plant of the same genus, 
mentioned by H. (iv. 71) as used in the 
embalming of Scythian kings, is xvzrepos, 
probably Cyperus rotundus, a species of 
the same genus as galingale. 

The reed, xaAapos (Arundo donax), 
according to H. was applied to a num- 
ber of uses. Reeds were used for making 
mats which were placed between the 
courses of bricks to strengthen the 
walls built round Babylon (i. 179), for 
matting stretched across the framework 
of rafts made in Egypt (ii. 96), for the 
walls and roofs of houses at Sardis (v. 
1o1), in the construction of boats in 
India (iii. 98), for arrows by the Persians 
(vii. 61), and for bows and arrows by the 
Indians (vii. 65). 

Another term for reed is oyoivos, 
which is used by H. in describing the 
dwellings of the nomad Nasamones of 
Libya (iv. 190), which were made of 
reeds entwined with asphodel stalks, 
avbépixes (Asphodelus ramosus). 


TREES 

The oak, dps, is mentioned only twice 
by H., in the place-name Apvos Kedadai 
(ix. 39) and where he mentions the oak 
woods which grew on the mountain-side 
through which ran the track whereby 
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the Persians turned the Greek position 
at Thermopylae (vii. 218). 

The Valonta oak, dnyos (Quercus aegi- 
lops), formed the sacred grove of Zeus 
at Dodona (ii. 55, 56). [The Latin fagus 
is not an oak but a beech, and our 
English word ‘beech’ is etymologically 
the same as ¢nyds.] 

The plane-tree, mAatanortos (Platanus 
orientalis), is mentioned by H. as grow- 
ing in the precinct of Zeus at Labraunda 
in Caria (v. 119) and beside the road by 
which Xerxes journeyed from Phrygia 
into Lydia (vii. 31). 

The willow, irén—there is no evi- 
dence which of the numerous Salices is 
meant—was used in Armenia for the 
framework of boats (i. 194), and wands 
of willow were used by the Scythians in 
divination (iv. 67). 

The bark of the lime-tree, durvpn (Tilia 
platyphyllos), was used by the Scythian 
tribe of the Enareis in divination (iv. 
67). 
The pine, mirvs (Pinus Laricio or P. 
halepensis), according to H. alone of 
trees, if cut down, never grows again 
(vi. 37). 

The acacia, dxavla (Acacia arabica), 
was used in Egypt for ship-building and 
for masts (ii. 96), and produced a gum 
(ib.), the use of which is not mentioned 
by H., but Theophrastus (H.P. iv. 2, 8) 
says that it was used in tanning and 
also as a medicine. 

Ebony, €Bevos (Diospyrus mespilifor- 
mis), was brought as a tribute by the 
Ethiopians (iii. 97, cf. 114). The word is 
probably Egyptian in origin. 

The cornel-tree, xpdveva (Cornus mas), 
provided the Lycians with wood for 
bows (vii. 92). 


OTHER PLANTS AND SHRUBS 

Roses, poda, are described by H. as 
growing in the garden of Midas (viii. 
138); they are said to have had sixty 
petals each (€ €xaorov Eexov éfjKovra 
dvAAa), which finds a parallel in the 
Modern Greek word for a rose, tpravrd- 
¢vAdov, ‘the flower with thirty petals’. 
The rose, and the Jily, xpivov, were used 
as devices on the tops of Babylonian 
staffs (i. 195). 

The Nile water-lily, Awrds (Nymphaea 


Lotus), grew in the Nile. According to 
H. (ii. 92) the Egyptians plucked it and 
dried it in the sun and crushed the 
poppy-like centre of the flower and 
baked loaves of it (11. 92) ; the root also 
was edible and had a sweetish taste. 

The Egyptian bean (Nelumbium spe- 
ciosum) is probably the plant to which 
H. refers under the name of xpivoyv (ii. 
92). It grew on the banks of the Nile 
and produced edible seeds of the size 
of olive-stones, which were eaten both 
fresh and dry. It also belongs to the 
water-lily family. 

Clover, tpidvddov (Trifolium of some 
kind), was used by the Magians for 
strewing over sacrificial victims after 
they had been killed (i. 132). 

The myrtle, pupoivy (Myrtus com- 
munis), is usually mentioned by H. in 
connexion with sacrifices and festal 
occasions. It was strewn on the roads 
by the Persians to celebrate their cap- 
ture of Athens (viii. 99, cf. 54), and 
myrtle flowers were used in sacrifices 
by the Persians (i. 132). Myrtle boughs 
were used for drawing up pitch out of 
a pool in Zacynthus (iv. 195). 


An examination of the passages in 
which Herodotus refers to the flora of 
the lands about which he writes makes 
it clear that he took a real interest in 
plant life and applied to it his faculty of 
acute and accurate observation through- 
out his travels in search of material for 
his history. 

It is obvious that he does not regard 
trees and plants from a picturesque 
point of view as adjuncts to the land- 
scape ;' indeed, he shows no aesthetic 
interest in scenery in general and makes 
no attempt to sketch in the background 
of the incidents which he relates. 

Again, he takes no scientific interest 
in plant life. He takes trees and plants 
as he finds them and seldom refers to 
their structure or to the method of their 
propagation. His terminology for the 


1 The mention of the roses which grew in the 
garden of Midas (viii. 138) seems to be the only 
instance in which he refers to flowers for their own 
sake. 

2 The only mention of such methods is the use 
of the gall-fly for fructifying the date-palm and 
the fig (i. 193). 
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parts of plants is vague and unscientific. 
For example, ¢vAAov means sometimes 
a leaf (vii. 218, viii. 115) and sometimes 
a petal (viii. 138); the term faAavos is 
used both for an acorn (i. 66) and for 
the date of the palm-tree (i. 193); and 
kaAvé is used generally to mean seed- 
vessel, husk, or pod (ii. 92, iii. 100). 
Further, he shows very little interest in 
the use of plants as drugs, the point of 
view from which they are naturally re- 
garded by his great contemporary the 
physician Hippocrates and his school. 

Herodotus’ interest is not so much in 
Nature as in human nature, and he 
therefore regards plants and their pro- 
ducts almost solely from the aspect of 
their usefulness to man in his daily life, 
for the provision of food and as material 
for his buildings, ships, arms, furniture, 
implements, and clothing, and also, 
since religion was an important part of 
daily life and H. was deeply interested 
in everything connected with it, for their 
uses in religious observances, such as 
sacrifices and other festivals, and in 
divination and the embalming of the 
dead. He thus gives us an interesting, 
though not of course necessarily com- 
plete, picture of the stage which con- 
temporary man in the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean and the adjoining 
lands had reached in the application of 
vegetable products to the prime needs 
of his daily life. 

One point which strikes the reader 
very forcibly is the very narrow range 
of the plants which H. mentions as used 
for human food. For example, of the six 
chief cereals used at the present day, 


wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice, and maize, 
only the first two are mentioned. The 
oat, which is mentioned by Hippocrates 
(Vict. 2, 43), never occurs in H.; of rye, 
no cultivated form was known in Classi- 
cal Greece, and the earliest reference 
occurs in Pliny (N.H. xviii. 16, 40, § 140) ; 
rice, which is a product of the monsoon 
region of Asia, was unknown to the 
Greeks until they came into contact 
with India through the conquests of 
Alexander the Great,! while maize is a 
product of North America. Of these 
four cereals rice, which at the present 
day contributes more largely to the diet 
of mankind as a whole than any other 
foodstuff, strikes us as the most serious 
omission. 

Another point which emerges is how 
little the ancients realized the value of 
by-products, mainly owing to the lack 
of machinery. For example, no use was 
made of the extremely valuable vege- 
table oils to be derived from the cotton 
plant and from flax. 

To sum up, the interest which Hero- 
dotus takes in trees and plants is never 
either aesthetic or scientific ; it is purely 
practical. He cares nothing for their 
appearance, structure, or propagation ; 
he regards them solely from the eco- 
nomic point of view of their usefulness 
in man’s daily life. 

EDWARD S. FORSTER. 

University of Sheffield. 

1 Unless, indeed, we see a reference to rice in H.’s 
mention of a ‘grain, growing naturally from the 
earth, about the size of millet-seed, which they 
{the Indians] gather and roast and eat, husk and 
all’ (iii. 100). 


AKPA TYPEQN ONCE MORE 


Dad’, Spa, Babis yap 78 Kvpaow tapaccerat 

mévros, audi 8° axpa Tupéwy dpbdv torarat végos, 

o7jpa xeyud@vos: Kixdver 8 €€ deArrins PoBos. 
(Archilochus fr. 56 Diehl) 


THE manuscripts of Plutarch,who quotes 
these lines at Mor. 169 B, have yupéwy, 
yupedov, yupav, yupedwr, while Heraclitus 
c. 5 offers yipeov, yipiov, and yupat. 
Neither Dr. Bowra, who invites us to 
place the dxpa I'upéwv in Euboea and to 
find in the cloud a prophecy of the war 
of the Lelantine Plain (C.R. liv, 1940, 


p. 127), nor Professor D’Arcy Thompson, 
who would transform them into mere 
axpa y’ ovpéewr (ibid. lv, 1941, p. 67), ob- 
serves that the words are to be found, by 
an almost certain emendation, in ad At- 
ticum V. xii. 1. Having reached Delos 
after a rough passage from the Piraeus, 
Cicerodeclared that he wasdetermined to 
stay there, nist omnia AKPATNPEON! 


1 Thus M, the best MS., according to Constans. 
Others appear to have -THP- or -@HP-. 
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wura uidissem. The correction omnia 
axpa Ivpéwv pura is due to L. Dindorf 
and Schneidewin, and we must, I think, 
accept it, as do Tyrrell and Purser, 
Sjogren, and Constans: certainly axpa 
y’ ovpéwy could not be preferred; it 
would be palaeographically less prob- 
able, nor would Cicero be likely to quote 
such an ordinary pair of words, and that 
at the cost of introducing a meaningless 
ye into his phrase. But if we accept 
Dindorf’s correction, we must also admit 
that if Archilochus did not write dxpa 
Tvpéwv, it must be so early a corruption 
as to have become the accepted text in 
Cicero’s time; for he clearly expects 
Atticus to take his allusion. Such early 
corruption cannot be as lightly assumed 
as corruption in Plutarch and Hera- 
clitus. 

It is possible that Cicero used the 
phrase generically to mean ‘mountains 
on which gathering cloud threatens 
storm’, yet perhaps more naturally he 
would intend it to be understood that 
the dxpa Ivpéwy were literally visible 
from Delos. If so, there can be little 
doubt that he placed them, as do several 
modern scholars, in the neighbouring 
island of Tenos, whose lorig ridge, rising 
to several summits, of which the highest 
exceeds 2,000 feet, closes the view to the 
north. The fact that one of the twelve 
tribes of the Tenians was that of the 
Tvpaeis,! lends credibility to an entry in 
Hesychius: Ivpas (sic): dpos ev Tyvw. 
The form of the adjective also suggests 
that the name of the mountain was not 
% Ivpds;? it points rather to Ivpaia, 
which might be an extended form of 
Tvpa,3 as ceAnvaia is of ceAjvn, &c.; in 
fact an inscription from Tenos (J.G. xii. 
5, No. 872, line 92) speaks of 7a ywpia ta 
ev I'upa mavra. Ivpa is here, unless an 
abbreviation, indubitably singular, but 


t So spelled in J.G. xii. 5. 872, 877. The name is 
abbreviated to T'YPA in 873, 875. 

2 Birchner, R.E. s.v. ‘Gyras’, compares 7 
yumds, 7 xoupds, etc. Tas Tupddas xadoupévas mérpas 
in schol. Iliad N 66 may be a mistake for Iupaias. 
Venet. A has youpadas. 

3 How is this to be accented? Hesychius has it 
paroxytone, and Herodian pov. Ae. xvii. 29 declares 
that feminine nouns in -vpa are never oxytone. He 
admits I'upjo: wérpnow, but says that the word is 
there an adjective. 


it does not seem impossible that the 
plural was also used of a ridge with more 
than one summit.! Hesychius’ entry, if 
not merely corrupt for I'vpa:, may be in 
an oblique case, through having been 
taken from some passage in poetry, just 
as the adjacent lemma I'upja 7érpyovw is 
in the dative, as taken from Odyssey 4. 
500, where it is interesting to note at line 
507 the extended form Ivpain.2 

Some fifteen miles to the south of 
Tenos lies Paros, the birthplace of Archi- 
lochus. As one looks from it to the 
north, the peak at the southern end of 
Tenos, Mt. Kyknias, out-tops all other 
summits on that or other islands. Clouds 
on the mountains of Tenos would be, 
then as now, a sign to the inhabitants 
of the central Cyclades that bad weather 
was approaching from the north. Many 
travellers have tales to tell of the fury of 
the north wind here, but most interest- 
ing is K. G. Fiedler, Reise durch alle 
Theile des Kénigthums Griechenlands, ii. 
256 (1841). He records that on bright 
but stormy days clouds form on the 
sides of the mountains of Tenos, but do 
not reach beyond the summits, where 
they are dissipated by the wind; when 
Kyknias displays a cloud-surrounded 
head, the sailor makes for port, knowing 
that the wind will become more and 


- more fierce.3 This is clearly a striking 





1 Tonly know modern examples, but uncertainty 
between singular and plural occurs in place-names, 
e.g. Muxjvn, Muxiva, Tddraa, Tdaracai. 

2 I will not maintain that Homer placed his 
Tupai 7érpa: in Tenos, but it seems that those who 
did so (Schol. min.—and perhaps also Tzetzes—on 
Lycophron 390, Philostratus Heroicus 9) had at any 
rate a similarity of names to go upon. Homer’s 
story of how Poseidon set the shipwrecked Ajax 
safe on the ‘great’ Iupai rérpac, but angered by his 
lack of gratitude broke off and hurled away over 
the sea (xara m6vrov) the crag on which he sat, looks 
like an aetiological story attached to a rock or reef 
in the sea near some mainland cliff from which it 
was thought to have been separated. The scholia 
on the passage of the Odyssey and Eustathius think 
that the rocks are near Myconos; perhaps, as is 
suggested by L. Ross, Reisen auf den griechischen 
Inseln, i. 20, originally the broken-off piece only 
was identified with some rock in the channel be 
tween Tenos and Myconos, which island boasted 
one of the graves of Ajax. 

3 ‘An dem hohen Felsenkamme sammeln sich 
bei iibrigens heiterem aber stiirmischen Wetter 
Wolkendiinste und bilden starken Nebel, aber nur 
so weit bis sie die héchsten Kuppen verlassen, dann 
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cloud-formation, not pressing down on 
the peaks, but rising up round them, 
and corresponds in a remarkable manner 
to Archilochus’ words: audi dxpa, not 
én’ axporroAoow opecow, as Homer has it 
at Iliad 5. 523, and dpbov iorara védos, 
not dxpa meélerar, as we read in a passage 
of Dio Chrysostom (vii. 6) which Dr. 
Bowra believes to describe the same 
phenomenon. If we may use Fiedler’s 
description to interpret Archilochus, we 
must admit that Theophrastus mis- 
understood the poet when he para- 
phrased his words with émi xopudis 
dpous Stav dpbov arh védos (de signis 45) ; 
but that need occasion no surprise, for 
his farrago of weather-lore contains 
much that is hardly based on observa- 


lésen sich die schnell dariiber gejagten Diinste 
wieder auf zu klarer Luft. Zeigt Tschiknia ein 
umnebelt Haupt, so sucht der Schiffer einen Hafen 
zu erreichen, denn starker und starker wird der 
Sturm, bis Tschiknia klar wieder zum Himmel 
schaut.’ 


tion ; for example, albino swallows (39) 
are not as a matter of sober fact a pre- 
sage of storm. Cicero, on the other hand, 
may well have seen the peculiar pheno- 
menon, as he was there near midsummer. 

Dr. Bowra refuses to associate the 
axpa I'upéwv with Tenos,:on the ground 
that, whereas the Tenian Ivpa: had no 
historical associations, Heraclitus quotes 
these lines to tell us that they are alle- 
gorical : ’ApyiAoyos ev ev tots Opaxckots 
azreAnppevos Sewots Tov moAeuov cixale 
Oadarriw KAvdwu. But need we look for 
historical associations? The Thracian 
danger is one that threatened the poet 
in Thasos, and came from the immediate 
north. What is more likely than that as 
he addresses his friend Glaucus, presum- 
ably a fellow-Parian, he should make an 
image of what they both knew in their 
homeland to foretell a tempest such as 
the north wind brought? 

F. H. SANDBACH 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


RELUCTANT REVISION 


THE late H. Stuart Jones’s paper, pub- 
lished in C.R. lv. 1, on some of the diffi- 
culties attending his revision of LS, 
appears to invite comment, and not 
least by making it possible for those 
who would not wish to minimize his 
achievement in any way, to offer critical 
—or hypercritical—footnotes without 
violating the canon of proportion. Some 
passages seem to call directly for such 
annotation. In the emphasis which he 
laid on his ‘duty to revise and not to 
rewrite ’—an antithesis surely of very 
restricted validity—and on his ‘con- 
stant regard to the minimum of altera- 
tion’, it is perhaps not fanciful to see a 
recognition on his part that LS® de- 
served at times more drastic treatment 
than—doubtless for very good reasons 
—it actually received. The surprisingly 
cumbrous procedure of revision which 
he describes must surely have been dic- 
tated by an excessive tenderness and 
modesty towards the eighth edition, and 
was bound to make it much easier for 
the revisers to add new matter than to 
correct what had already been printed 
by their predecessors. Many corrections 


have, of course, been made; but one 
cannot read the passages to which I 
refer, without suspecting that Jones 
foresaw the lines of future criticism and 
revision of his work, or without wonder- 
ing how far he would sympathize with 
those users of Liddell-Scott-Jones who 
feel that it would actually have been 
easier for the revisers to adopt the 
courageous and more effective course of 
completely rewriting various articles of 
long standing. Certainly a type of weak- 
ness which may perhaps deserve to be 
called reluctant revision is not absent 
from Liddell-Scott-Jones. To illustrate 
this I should choose an admittedly ex- 
treme example, the article on Aouzos.. 
Here the mew matter (section 5) is, as 
usual, sheer gain. But in section 4 we 
read: ‘also Aourév without the Art., as 
Adv., for the rest, further and so freq., = 
non, already, X. dy Pl. Prt. 321.c; atoxpov 
57) 7 A. yiyverar Id. Grg. 458d’. How 
did 76 Aowrdv of Plato’s Gorgias 458d 
come to be quoted as an example of 
‘Nourév without the Article’? The 
eighth edition gave the same two refer- 
ences for this fictitious Platonic usage, 
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but did not quote either of them. It 
would appear that when the references 
were verified for LSJ it was seen that 
‘“Gorg. 458d’ was a mistake. But to 
drop the false reference was presumably 
thought to amount to ‘rewriting’ as 
opposed to mere ‘revising’. Hence it 
was retained out of deference to LS8, 
but at the same time the quotation was 
added, in order to show that the refer- 
ence was false, and that the reviser was 
aware of this fact. The Gorgias passage 


is manifestly covered already in Aounds 
3 (ro A. =henceforward). Rewriting, 
and the reconsideration which it would 
involve, would have prevented the self- 
contradiction, and would probably have 
revealed the further fact that the refer- 
ence to Prot. 321 c is equally false, for 
Ao.rov there is not an Adverb, but an 
Adjective agreeing with yévos. 
J. TATE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


NOTES ON THE PSEUDOLUS OF PLAUTUS 


(1) Leo and Lindsay, who print Pseud. 
26 f. thus: 

cur inclementer dicis lepidis litteris 

lepidis tabellis lepida conscriptis manu? 
by omitting the comma which other 
editors put after litteris seem to indicate 
that they take ¢abellis to be an ablative. 
Undoubtedly the anaphora of lepidis 
would be more elegant if it were applied 
to the object, the instrument, and the 
agent in turn. But the ablative, to the 
best of my knowledge, would be un- 
paralleled, and conscriptis cannot go 
with Jittevis, which here means ‘charac- 
ters’. To write a letter is litteras scribere 
or conscribere, to write letters (of the 
alphabet) Jitteras scribere only. 

Had this distinction been obvious to 
every reader of Plautus, 544a would not 
now be in need of repair: 

quasi in libro cum scribuntur calamo litterae, 

stilis me totum usque ulmeis conscribito. 

(P; A non legitur) 

The caesura after the quasi-dactyl 
an libro is even more objectionable here 
than the shortening of Jibrvo. Guyet re- 
stored the metre by transferring cwm to 
after quasi, but there is a remedy even 
easier than his. It was, I find, pointed 
out by Weise, but since he merely re- 
marked ‘etciendum videtur cum’ later 
editors have taken no notice of it. A 
reader, it would seem, who espied con- 
scribito in the following line, added con 
to scribuntur, and con in due course be- 
came cum, a corruption not infrequent in 
the Palatine MSS.; see, e.g., Pers. 301 
(cum venire P, convenire A); Mil. 941; 
Rud. 1248; Trin. 770. 

But our reader, who tried to make the 


comparison more pointed by adding con, 
has not been alone in thinking it not 
sufficiently exact. Ussing, followed by 
Leo and also by A. Thierfelder (De 
rationibus interpol. Plaut.,p.98), bracket- 
ed our line because, he argued, Pseudolus 
was thinking of himself as a wax tablet 
on which the stl: ulmei were to get to 
work, and could not possibly compare 
with this the writing in a book with ink 
and pen (calamo). Now that the metre 
has been plausibly, I hope, restored by 
the removal of cum, I find it easier to 
acquiesce in the more broad-minded de- 
cision of Lindsay and Ernout to leave 
the line in the text. 


(2) An old crux in 1203 f. yields to a 
slight emendation : 
BALLIO. meo tu epistulam dedisti servo? quoi 
servo? HARPAX. Suro. 


BA. non confidit sycophanta hic nequam est nugis: 
meditatus malest. 


Thus P and all modern editors, who, 
however, bracket nequam est since the 
second line is obviously too long. The 
Palimpsest reads meditatum male; the 
first half of the line before nugis is lost, 
but it appears to have been shorter than 
the P version. As it is read now, the 
line does not seem to make sense. Ballio 
cannot be saying that Harpax has 
learned his supposedly trumped-up story 
badly (meditatus malest). The name 
Surus comes out pat, and Ballio actually 
owns a slave of that name, as Pseudolus 
is at pains to tell us when he assumes the 
name in order to obtain the letter; see 
636. Leo’s suggestion that with medita- 
tus malest Ballio is making a show of 
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confidence which he does not feel, is 
incompatible with Ballio’s admission 
that the impostor does not rely on nugae. 
We expect ‘He has learned his story 
well, the cunning devil!’ and this can 
only be meditate malust. It is conceiv- 
able that the uncontracted form us est 
was written over malust, and in that 
case us might easily have replaced the -e 
of meditate, and est the -ust of malust. 
But, even if it should be impossible to 
explain an apparently very ancient cor- 
ruption in this way, the alteration is 
slight, and it not only makes sense of the 
first part of the line, ‘This swindler does 
not rely on sheer nonsense’, but also 
accounts for the intrusion of nequam est 
as a paraphrase of malust. With medi- 
tate malust cf. Bacch. 545 illorum mores 
perquam meditate tenes, and Curc. 512 
hau male! meditate maledicax es (thus 
editors should print, not male meditate ; 
cf. haud male! in Epid. 359). 

The lines 1205-7, edepol hominem ver- 
beronem Pseudolum, ut docte dolum com- 
mentust, &c., now follow so aptly that 
the arguments against their genuineness 
appear more feeble than ever ; see Lind- 
say on II61. 


(3) There is no trace in our Plautus 
MSS. of the unsyncopated form of au- 
dere. Nor is this surprising. Moderniza- 
tion of the text has been fairly thorough, 
so thorough as to obliterate, e.g., the 
active form opino, which, in order to 
satisfy the metre, has to be restored in 
no fewer than nine passages and is a 
probable alternative in many others (cf. 
Hodgman, C.Q. i, 1907, p. 119). But in 
the fourth century A.D. people interested 
in linguistic curiosities were still able to 
read avidere in ancient books. For the 
Itinerarium Alexandri, which delights in 
archaic forms such as ipsus, mage, mavo- 
lunt, posivere, has also avidentes (51). 
Two lines have been pointed out in the 
Rudens where avidere would smooth the 
metre: 

538 qui? qui auderem tecum in navem ascendere, 

646 qui sacerdotem violare audeat. sed eae 
mulieres. 

Neither, however, gives conclusive proof. 

The first occurs in a passage which 


abounds in hiatus, illustrating perhaps 
the shu-shu-shuddering speech of the 
two dripping companions who have re- 
cently emerged from their involuntary 
bathe in the sea; and the second line 
may have a legitimate hiatus at the 
diaeresis and a dactyl audeat in the fifth 
foot. There is a stronger case for avidax 
in Amph. 985, 
nec quisquam tam audax fuat homo qui obviam 
obsistat mihi; 
for the hiatus after guz calls for some 
sort of emendation, and avidax, which 
transfers the diaeresis to after fuat, is 
the easiest imaginable. Yet, whilst the 
evidence for unsyncopated forms is un- 
doubtedly weak, it receives welcome 
support from a passage hitherto perhaps 
not fully understood. 

Pseudolus has won his bet and is 
carrying off his money. Simo cannot 
bear to part with it and asks (1322): 
nonne audes, quaeso, aliquam partem mihi gratiam 

facere hinc de argento? 

Pseudolus’ answer has perplexed edi- 
tors: 
non me dices avidum esse hominem ; nam hinc non 

eris nummo divitior. 

In the words of Thierfelder (loc. cit., 
p. 18. 2), ‘aut coniectando (Uss.) aut 
mirifice interpungendo (Lorenzius, Goet- 
zius, Leo, Lindsaius) se torserunt edi- 
tores’. Thierfelder is obviously right in 
suggesting that nam hinc &c. comes in 
praeter exspectationem. But this is not all 
there is to be said. non avidus sum 
apparently answers nonne audes. This 
pun—and a pun it is only if we read 
avides'—seems to be the key to our 
passage. It is avides that suggests avidus 
to Pseudolus, and non avidus sum thus 
playfully assumes the meaning of non 
audeo, ‘I am not prepared to’, a state- 
ment properly continued by what fol- 
lows. But at the same time Pseudolus 

1 The alternative that avidum might be pro- 
nounced audum (cf. av(2)diin Bacch. 276) may safely 
be disregarded ; the assonance aud- aud- would be 
too narrowa basis tosupport the pun. See, however, 
R. S. Radford (Trans. and Proceed. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. Xxxvii (1906) p. xxix), who quotes our pas- 
sage and Bacch. 276 as proving that avz in medial 
syllables could sound like au. Radford has thus 
observed the pun, but he does not seem to have 
interpreted the line accordingly. 
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is, of course, saying ‘I am not greedy’, 
and this is followed up praeter exspecta- 
tionem by his refusal to give up any of 
the cash. One might translate: ‘You 
mean to let me off a little, don’t you?’ 


‘Mean is not my maxim, you'll find— 
you won't see a penny of it.’ 


O. SKUTSCH. 
University of Manchester. 


CICERO, PRO SESTIO 72 


Ex iis princeps emitur ab inimicis meis is quem 
homines in luctu inridentes Gracchum vocabant, 
quoniam id etiam fatum civitatis fuit ut illa ex 
vepreculis extracta nitedula rem publicam conare- 
tur adrodere. 

Gracchum codd. (praeter k Graecum); Grac- 
chulum Clark; Gracchulum s. Gracculum 
Heraeus ; Graiulum Weidner. 

RoMAN salt was intended to sting ; and 
without granting to the scholiast, who 
discovers that Quinctius Numerius Rufus 
was small and red, more than the ap- 
plause due to insight and invention, we 
may be pretty sure that the tribune’s 
personal appearance, no less than his 
rustic origin, was the target of the com- 
parison that closes this sentence. What 
Gracchus has to do with field-mice, how- 
ever, or even with Numerius, is an un- 
solved puzzle. In § 82 a riotous mob, 
shocked and frightened at its own excess 
of violence, is willing to kill ‘its Grac- 
chus’ (Gracchum illum suum), in order 
to shift the blame for the riot to the 
senatorial party. Yet that, as Reid ob- 
served, is ‘Cicero’s own joke’, which to 
say the least loses nothing of its savour 
if the name had never before been ap- 
plied to Numerius. If in the present 
passage the name is given correctly, the 
sense is ‘they called him Gracchus, be- 
cause he, like Gracchus but less success- 
fully, was a seditious politician’. As 
sense that is plausible; as popular hu- 
mour I suggest it is improbable. An 
active and effective tribune might per- 
haps win the nickname of Gracchus, 
though I recall no examples of a similar 
kind. The ephemeral Numerius, who is 
known to fame only through three pas- 
sages, in the fro Sestio and the im Piso- 
nem, who plays no important part even 
in the events described, and who began 
the year 57 as a supporter of Cicero, 
could only be called Gracchus in mock- 
ery, as Favonius was called Cato’s ape ; 
and he may seem too insignificant to 
earn such subtle sarcasm. Some editors 


have therefore looked for a more per- 
sonal reason for the nickname. Abramus 
repeated, or fabricated, a story that 
Numerius was the son of the ‘false 
Gracchus’ referred to in § tor of this 
speech ; Manutius, that Gracchus was a 
cognomen of the Quinctian family. 
Halm thought it possible that a thin and 
squeaking voice might be satirized by 
the name, as if the onomatopoeic gra- 
were contained in it—certainly the thin- 
nest jest ever perpetrated by the public’s, 
or perpetuated by the orator’s voice. 
Halm did not go so far as Clark, who 
conjecturing ‘Gracchulum’ to help out 
the joke has left his jackdaw with 
Cicero’s field-mouse, to fight the matter 
out.! 

These suggestions, except perhaps 
that of Clark, assume that in the quo- 
niam clause Cicero gives not the real 
origin but his own sneering interpreta- 
tion of the nickname. The device, com- 
mon enough in Cicero, is commended in 
his de Oratore, ii. 257 (to which Abramus 
refers on this passage)—‘ etiam interpre- 
tatio nominis habet acumen, cum ad 
ridiculum convertas, quamobrem ita 
quis vocetur’. Reid, accepting the as- 
sumption, observed that the name which 
Cicero thus interprets cannot have been 
Gracchus, but must have ‘contained an 
allusion to gnawing or eating’. He 
thought of escarium, which, however, 
applies more usually to the apparatus 
for eating than to the eater himself. 
Nicknames were and are frequently de- 
rived from personal blemishes, and I 
think it possible that the same trait in 
Numerius’ appearance suggested both 
the nickname and Cicero’s ‘interpreta- 
tion’ of it. I suggest that the name to 
be restored is Dentatum. Prominent or 
peculiar teeth would justify the name 

* To complete the record, I add Peterson’s 


‘Grr—acchum’ (C.Q. iv. 173), from which he has 
refrained in his Oxford text. 
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and the comment alike. Since the board 
of tribunes in 57 B.c. included both an 
Atilius Serranus (‘non ille Serranus ab 
aratro’, as Cicero scoffs in the next sen- 
tence in our section) and a Fabricius, 
popular wit might be happy to give them 
a Dentatus; and the country upbring- 
ing of Numerius, to which Cicero here 
seems to allude, might help to point the 
witticism. Cicero’s sneer would then 
contain not only an attack on Numerius, 
but a hint at a contrast with the real 


Dentatus, parallel with the mention of 
the real Serranus in the next sentence. 

The corruption could have arisen from 
the writing of irvridentatum, by haplo- 
graphy. A corrector, restoring irridentes, 
and looking for a name to replace the 
meaningless atum, might, as Reid sug- 
gested, write Gracchum after noticing 
Cicero’s application of the name in § 82. 


G. M. TUCKER. 
Bedford College, London. 


NOTES ON LIVY, BOOK XXIII 


24, §§ 7-9. silva erat vasta—Litanam Galli voca- 
bant—qua exercitum traducturus erat. eius silvae 
dextra laevaque circa viam Galli arbores ita inci- 
derunt ut immotae starent, momento levi impulsae 
occiderent. . . . Galli oram extremae silvae cum 
circumsedissent, ubi intravit agmen saltum, tum 
extremas arborum succisarum impellunt ; quae alia 
in aliam, instabilem per se ac male haerentem, in- 
cidentes ancipiti strage arma, viros, equos obrue- 
runt, ut vix decem homines effugerent. 

THE Gauls adopted a device familiar 
to Tasmanian axemen. When land is 
being cleared in Tasmania, one tree is 
cut down in such a way as to fall on 
another, which has been partly cut 
through ; by its fall it brings the other 
down, and it in its turn brings down a 
third, which has also been partly cut 
through. This is called a ‘drive’. Livy 
has not, I think, expressed himself ex- 
actly. It would not be possible to push 
trees over (tmpulsae . . . impellunt) un- 
less they were very small or so nearly 
cut through that they might fall at any 
moment. Nor is oram extremae silvae 
correct. What is meant is this. 
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XY is the road through the forest ; the 
army on the march extends from X to Y. 
Since there are 25,000 men, XY will be 
over 3} miles. Let a, ), c, d, e, f, etc., 
be the trees partly cut through. When 
all the Roman army was in the forest 
the trees a, a!, a?, a3...a",f, fi... f, 
were felled and brought down 3, b'... 


b”, e, ef . . . e”, which in their turn 
brought down c,c!...c",d,d',...d". 
That is, there was a series of simul- 
taneous ‘drives’ on either side of the 
road. We are to assume that the tops 
of c,c!...c",d,d'...d™ fell across 
the road. This would effectually pre- 
vent the army from advancing or re- 
treating in military formation and, if 
the ‘drives’ were sufficiently numerous, 
would crush most of the men. Peskett 
thinks that oram extremae silvae means 
only ‘the edge of the wood at its furthest 
extremity’, that is, the part near Y. 
H. J. Miiller seems to be of the same 
opinion. But ‘drives’ at that end of the 
forest would not have prevented the 
enemy from retiring in good order and 
would not have crushed the whole army. 
Livy’s expression oram extremae silvae is 
not correct. It would follow from it that 
a,@...a*,f,fi....jf*, were on the 
outskirts of the wood. This is im- 
possible, for the wood was clearly a 
long one, and its Gallic name Litana 
means ‘broad’. If the outermost trees 
of the ‘drives’ were on the outskirts of 
the wood, it must have been less than 
200 yards wide, for we cannot assume 
that there were more than 5 or 6 trees 
in each ‘drive’ or that the trees were 
much over 50 feet high; 50 feet x 12 will 
give us only 200 yards, and a wood over 
34 miles long and not above 200 yards 
wide would be very unusual and would 
certainly not be named ‘the broad wood’. 
All that was necessary for the success 
of the stratagem was that the outer 
trees should be so far from the road- 
way that the Gauls at them would not 
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attract attention; if there were three 
trees in each ‘drive’, the axemen would 
be 50 yards from the roadway, and that 
would be enough. The natural method 
of bringing down the outermost trees 
would be by cutting through what was 
left—the sound of axes in a forest would 
not excite suspicion—or by pulling them 
down with blocks and tackle. It may 
be asked how the Gauls synchronized 
the ‘drives’—how, having no watches, 
they arranged for ‘zero time’. It is 
evident that they would be guided by 
the sound. They knew beforehand that 
the wood was so large that, when the 
tail of the column entered it, the ad- 
vance guard would not have emerged 
from it; all they had to do was to wait 
till the rearmost files were opposite c, d, 
and then to fell a, f. The sound of their 
fall, or, if the intervals were not too 
great, the sound of the axes, would be 
the signal to the Gauls at a!, a7, a3... ., 
f', f?, f3 ... to fell their trees, and so 
on to a” and /*. 


32, § 14. Q. Fabius (sc. edixit) . . . ut frumenta 
omnes ex agris ante Kal. Iun. primas in urbes 
munitas conveherent. 


Peskett has this note: ‘ Livy is writing 
of what happened in April or May, cor- 
responding to an earlier period in the 
reformed calendar; frumenta therefore 
does not denote the growing crops, but 
the previous year’s harvest that was 
stored in country barns.’ It is generally 
held that the Roman calendar was at 
this time about two months ahead of 
the real time. If that is so, Livy or his 
authority has translated Fabius’ Kal. 
Sext. into Kal. Iun. ; for frumenta means 
standing crops in the fields, as in 25. 15, 
§ 18, 31. 2, § 7, 33. 6, § 8, and the other 
examples in L. and S., not grain (fru- 
mentum). There would be no point in 
allowing farmers till 31 March to bring 
their last year’s grain into the towns. 
Hannibal would have been looking for 
it long before then. What is meant is 
that farmers in districts within Hanni- 
bal’s reach had to cut their crops for 
hay and cart that hay into the fortified 
towns before 1 June. Hay could be cut 
in May, but no crop could be cut for 
grain till June. See Palladius, R.R. 6. 1, 


§ 2 (hay cut in May in dry, warm, or 
coastal districts), 7. 2, § 1 (barley cut in 
June, wheat at the end of June in coastal 
districts and warmer and dry districts), 
Columella, R.R. 11. 2, § 50 (barley is cut 
at the end of June), § 54 (in cool and 
coastal districts harvesting finishes on 
29 or 30 July), Varro, R.R. 1. 32, § 1 
(most people do their harvesting be- 
tween the summer solstice and the dog- 
star [i.e. between 25 June and 22 July.}) 
On 20 May 1927, near Santa Maria Capua 
Vetere some of the grain was already cut 
for hay; the crops of oats, wheat, and 
rye were all green. 


37. § 2. adversus ligneam ingentem admotam urbi 
aliam turrem ex ipso muro excitavit consul Ro- 
manus, aliquanto altiorem, quia muro satis per se 
alto subiectis validis sublicis pro solo usus erat. 


Peskett’s note is: ‘subiectis vaiidis 
sublicis : this seems to mean that strong 
timber struts or buttresses were at- 
tached to the wall in such a way that 
their flat tops level with the top of the 
wall served to make a sufficiently stable 
platform for the erection of a tower on 
the top of the wall. Another explana- 
tion is that stout balks of timber were 
laid horizontally across the top of the 
wall, thus making a flat and stable 
foundation for a tower’ [the italics are 
mine]. Both explanations neglect muro 
satis per se alto. Livy’s point clearly is 
that, though the tower would have been 
pretty high if merely built on the top 
of the wall, it was raised still higher by 
means of sublicae. Neither of the ways 
suggested by Peskett would make much 
difference to the height of the tower, nor 
was it necessary to use wood to make 
a stable platform; the top of the wall 
itself would have been stable enough; 
moreover, beams which lay flat on the 
wall would have been called trabes, not 
sublicae. Sublica is properly a pile; 
here it is used of the uprights or posts 
which stood on the top of the wall and 
on which the tower was built. They 
are called mali in Caesar, B.G. 7. 22, 
§ 4; see T. Rice Holmes’s note there. 
These uprights were no doubt braced 
together. 


R. L. DUNBABIN. 


Hobart, Tasmania. 
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AGAMEMNON 487 (481) 


In my edition I have accepted A. Y. Campbell’s 
xevois for véors, but neither of us has accounted for 
the corruption. véors is an intrusive gloss on Kevots 
misspelt as xawvots owing to identity of pronuncia- 
tion: Hesych. xawds- véos, veapds, Suid. xawds: 6 
véos, Kawwov" TO vewoTi KaTeoKEvacpevor’ KEvov dé, TO 
pdraiov, dia tod € yuAod, cf. Eur. Jon 641 xawés Lp, 
xevds P, Hipp. de prisc. med. 1 xevijs M, xawis A. 
GEORGE THOMSON. 
University of Birmingham. 


CHOEPHOROE 802 (893) 


In my edition of the Oresteia (ii. 235) I suggested 
that ¢iArar’ AiyoBos, Bia might be read for piArar’ 
Aiyio8ov Bia, but added that there seemed to be no 
authority for this combination of the vocative 
form of the adjective with the nominative form 
of the noun. The only examples then known to 
me were Soph. 47. 977, 996 & ¢iArar’ Alas, 923 & 
Svcpop’ Alas, but, since Sophocles always uses Aias 
for Alav, this evidence was not conclusive. It seems 
clear, however, that at Scol. Anon. 8 (Diehl, ii. 185) 
we must read ¢iAraé” ‘Appddios Kai ’ Apioroyeirwv 
(Ilgen) for ¢iAraé’ ‘Appyodie Kai ’Aptordyerrov, be- 
cause the MS. reading is unmetrical. This passage 
should, therefore, have been cited by Kihner- 
Blass-Gerth, ii. 48. The usage was evidently rare, 
and that explains the corruption. 
GEORGE THOMSON. 
University of Birmingham. 


AGAMEMNON 767 f. 


— — se 2 
Saipovatre tov t auaxov, amoAepov, 
aviepov Opdoos, peAaivas peAdbpoow aras, 
eiSopevay ToKxedow. 


THE emendation of the corrupt re rov(~ --) depends, 
as is well known, on the view taken oi the general 
sense of the stanza. I assume that the scheme 
adopted in Murray’s text (1937) is correct, namely 
that Old Hubris is the immediate parent of Young 
Hubris and of Thrasos. I therefore retain 7(e) and 
adopt Casaubon’s «idopévas. 

Murray reads 7° érav, giving it the meaning 
socitum. But érns in its Homeric sense hardly occurs 
in the singular, and would be somewhat strangely 
used of a xaoiyvnros; the later meaning ‘citizen’ 
would clearly be unsuitable here. Hermann’s re 
tav has been adopted by some editors; but, even 
if the article were appropriate, the generalizing 
masculine would be safer in the context, as the 
interpolator seems to have felt. 

Read therefore 7” trav, which might in the first 
instance have been reduced to trav by haplography. 
Hesych. irns: irapds, Opacus, tcxupds: cf. Ar. Clouds 
445 Opaods, evyAwrros, toAunpds, trys. Diotima is 
made to apply the epithet to “Epws (Plato, Symp. 
203d). Aristophanes (Frogs 1291) makes Aeschylus 
use irayés in a lyrical passage ; indeed, with some 
of the general schemes that dispense with r(e), it 
would be possible to read here Satpov’ tr(apay,) 
duaxov.—The word roxedow seems to be used in 
the general sense of ‘ancestors’, as apparently in 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. 198 apyedixav roxéwv. 

W. M. Epwarbs. 


University of Leeds. 


AGAMEMNON 1091 


avrégova xaxa xapravac the MSS., Triklinios 
understanding this as xai dprdvat with crasis and 
correcting to -as. A glance at Wecklein’s Aeschy- 
lus, vol. ii, p. 180, will show that many have felt, 
I believe rightly, that the mention of ‘nooses’, 
‘snares’ was in place and so have tried to fit the 
word in somehow. Those who follow Kayser in 
reading xapdroya arrive indeed at sense and metre, 
but the departure from tradition is fairly wide and 
I doubt if the sense is quite appropriate. Behead- 
ing was not a prominent feature of the Pelopid 
horrors ; I can think only of the children of Thyestes 
in some versions of the story (e.g. Seneca, Thyest. 
1038), and so far as can be gathered from a damaged 
text, Aeschylus has not this detail (Agam. 1594). 
Has anyone suggested that the true reading is 
xaxdprava? There is indeed no proof, unless this 
passage furnishes it, that such an adjective as 
xaxdpravos exists, but at least it is perfectly legiti- 
mate: cf. xaxeAkys, xaxodaiuwv; and if it is read 
here it supposes a very easy omission of two letters 
followed by a natural misunderstanding, while the 
sense appears to me unexceptionable, ‘ mischief of 
kindred slaughter, mischief of nooses’.! 


1 i,e. possibly ‘snares’, which often involve a 
noose, but perhaps more likely evils so desperate 
as to make those anyway implicated be ready to 
hang themselves, dyxovns zéAas, as Euripides says, 
Heracl. 246. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


PERSAE 419 


THERE is no difficulty in Aesch. Pers. 419, merely 
a rather uncommon but perfectly classical con- 
struction. P. Groeneboom, in his very helpful 
commentary (The Hague, 1930), says briefly ‘in a 
phrase like @aAacoa... ideiv both the nominative 
and the accusative are possible’ and quotes as a 
parallel Ar. Thesm. 800 (Bdcavés re wdpeorw idéc8at), 
where Blaydes, following Fritzsche, cites Eupolis 
(?) in Athen. 6385, 6 3€ Ivjourmos €or’ dxovew. 
The literal rendering is, I fancy, ‘the sea was no 
longer (there) for beholding’, ‘the test is at hand 
for beholding’, ‘Gnesippos is (present) for hearing’, 
whereas the corresponding accusatives would mean 
‘it was no longer (possible) to behold the sea’, etc. 
H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


(This refers to a question asked in C.R. lvi. 2; 
and another scholar has written to draw attention 
to Iliad, xviii. 507 f.: 

xeiro 8 dp’ ev péccor dvw xpvooio raAavra, 
7@ Sopev Ss pera rotor dixnv Wivrara etror. 
The correspondent who raised the question replies: 

‘The passage of Homer shows the infinitive of 
purpose, which is by no means rare. A simple 
example is ds dyew in J/. i. 338, and a good one is 
in Eur. Andr. 411 f.: 

Sov, mporcirw Bwpmov Ade xetpia 
odalew, doveve, detv, dmapricat dépnv. 
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There the first line has its own meaning: the 
infinitives are syntactically to spare. So is iééo8a 
in Thesm. 800 (not that the text is free from doubt). 
But @dAacca 8 ovxér’ Fv, without iSeiv, has an 
untrue meaning: “‘and there was no more sea.” 
Professor Rose’s passage of comedy is more to the 
point, though there also the text is dubious and 
the meaning is not “Gnesippus is audible”, what- 
ever else it may be. Kock (i, p. 294) defends 
“syntaxis insolentiam” by reference to my 
passage, I see, and to «dv xdpaBds tis F AaBetv in 
Ephippus (Kock, ii, p. 259). But the syntax is still 
“insolens”, and I ask for more.’) 


ON POETICS xx. 1457222 


HERE Aristotle is discussing arwoes of nouns and 
verbs and is exemplifying the kind that consists in 
the manner of pronunciation: 4 5€ xara 7a dmo- 
Kpitixd, olov Kar’ epwrnow Kat éniragw* 7d yap 
éBadicoev 7 Badsle mrdars pyyatos Kata tabra 7a 
ei5n €oriv. Bywater, Hardy, Rostagni, and Gude- 
man adopt the spaced readings with various 
punctuations. So Butcher in his last two editions ; in 
1898, following Vahlen, he had printed dp’ €Bdadicev 
for the first example, thereby destroying the whole 
force of the dméxpiocs. The manuscripts differ 
markedly (as do the apparatus of some of the edi- 
tors). Gudeman gives the fullest list of variants, 
thus: €Badccev ; 7 Badile (Arabic version), Badile 7 
éBadile (Parisinus, Riccardianus, and others), éBa- 
dice H Badifec (Toledo and Eton versions)—a curious 
assortment of tenses and moods. As Bywater and 
Gudeman (who admits perplexity) observe, the 
second example should permit a variation of mean- 
ing by pronunciation to match éBddicer, which may 
be interrogative or affirmative. Both Bade and 
Ba8difer fail to add anything to the force of €Badicev, 
since they too can only vary between question and 
statement, while the third variant, Sa8:e, can only 
be imperative (Bywater’s distinction between the 
tone of a polite, and of a dictatorial, command is 
unconvincing). During discussion of the problem 
in class Mr. Andrew Donaldson, a Scholar of this 
College, suggested to me that Badilere would give 
the needed ambiguity, as it can be affirmative or 
imperative (or even interrogative) according to its 
tone. There is a practical example of this well- 
known amphiboly of the second person plural of 
the present indicative in St. John’s Gospel v. 39, 
€pevvare tas ypadgds, scrutamini Scripturas, which 
the Authorized Version took as a command, but 
the Revised (more aptly for the context) as a state- 
ment. 
W. B. STANFORD. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


ALCIBIADES’ LISP 


IN Plato’s Symposium 215A Alcibiades begins his 
encomium of Socrates by comparing him to a 
Silenus on a casket. Then by an easy mythological 
transition he likens him to the Satyr Marsyas. 
Soon afterwards he says that Socrates’ voice is as 
hard to resist as the Sirens’ (216A: Bia odv wonep 
amo trav Lepyvwv emoxopevos Ta Gta olyouat 
gevywv). Such a conventional allusion needs no 
preamble. But the word Ze:pjvwv on Alcibiades’ 


lips in this context also involves either a very 
remarkable coincidence or else an amusing pun, 
a fact unnoticed by the scholia or the editions 
accessible to me.! 

Alcibiades (like Demosthenes, Aristotle, and 
Hirrus) had a lisp, as Plutarch (Alc. i) observes 
and illustrates with Wasps 44-5: 

elr’ ’ AdxiBiddns elme mpds pe tpavaAicas, 

“Odds; O€wdAos tiv Kepadjy KoAakos Exe.” 
where the scholiast notes of 5€ rpavAoi ro A dvi tod 
p Aé€yovow. So when Alcibiades said (or was por- 
trayed as saying) Zetpyvwy he would pronounce it 
like enough to ZeAnvav to suggest an amusing 
equivoque. The variation of accent is exactly 
paralleled by another tapovoyacia xara mpoowdiav 
in 174B, where Socrates substitutes ’Ayd@wv’ for 
aya0év in the proverb avropato 8° dyaboi ayabav 
émi Sairas tact. 

W. B. STANFORD. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


1 Bekker, Galli, Hommel, Hug, Stallbaum, and 
Bury, who gives at 174B a list of other parono- 
masiae. 


CICERO, in Verrem, i. 30 


‘P. Sulpicius . . . magistratum ineat oportet nonis 
Decembribus.’ Cicero means that Sulpicius will 
cease to be a juror in the trial of Verres when he 
becomes a magistrate. The only magistracy known 
to have begun on 5 December was the quaestor- 
ship. 

This passage bears on the question when decuriae 
of jurors for the quaestiones perpetuae were formed. 
The Cambridge Ancient History (vol. ix, p. 307) 
offers alternative theories. ‘It is an open question 
whether the Senate, at the beginning of each year, 
was divided into decuriae which were maintained 
for twelve months and assigned in turn to the 
courts as their needs arose or, as is perhaps more 
probable, a decuria was formed by sortition for 
each trial as it came on for hearing.’ If it is un- 
deniable that all the jurors in the trial of Verres 
were senators and that, as this passage shows, a 
quaestor designate was a senator, it becomes clear 
that the decuria which tried Verres was not formed 
at the beginning of 70 B.c. To be a senator it was 
necessary at least to be a quaestor designate. But 
Sulpicius could not have become quaestor desig- 
nate until the quaestorian elections in 70. The 
elections to the minor magistracies normally took 
place in the summer, about July. 

Theoretically it might be possible to argue that 
judicial decuriae were formed for a period of twelve 
months in July, but common sense is opposed to 
such a contention. It would have been ridiculous 
to include in the number of those eligible to under- 
go sortition for decuriae of a year’s duration any 
magistrate designate, for he would have become 
disqualified after half or less than half his term as 
juror. This passage seems to prove the alternative 
view that a decuria was formed for each trial as it 
came on for hearing. 

H. Box. 

St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
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REVIEWS 


HIPPOCRATIC MEDICINE 


William Arthur HEIDEL: Hippocratic 
Medicine: its spirit and method. Pp. 
xv-+149. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (London: Milford), 1941. 
Cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 

THE word d¢uAocodia covers a wide area. 

It includes many different intellectual 

activities, thus causing some confusion 

of thought even in the best works on 

Greek philosophy. In its narrow sense 

diAooodia was a peculiar kind of meta- 

physic which, in its efforts to attain 
knowledge of ultimate reality, relied not 
on sense-perception but (as Plato put it) 
on avr?) 7) yYvx7 ; in its wider sense it com- 
prised much that we now call science, in- 
cluding logic, ethics, and rudimentary 

chemistry or physics. There has been a 

tendency among historians to lay stress 

upon the narrower ¢:Aoco¢ia—Aristotle 
himself called it ‘first philosophy’ or 

‘theology’—and to regard the wider ¢uo- 

codia as comparatively unimportant. 

The late Professor Heidel wrote 
Hippocratic Medicine to redress the 
balance. He held that the earlier Greek 
thinkers were both ‘philosophers’ and 
scientists, but that in the fifth century 
B.C. the sciences separated themselves 
out from philosophy, just as Celsus in 
his Preface ascribes to Hippocrates the 
liberation from philosophy of the science 
of medicine, which rapidly reached the 
degree of excellence manifest in the 
Corpus Hippocraticum, written roughly 
between 450 and 350 B.C. 

Heidel maintains that, while keeping 
a metaphysical background, the Hippo- 
cratic writers were physicians who strove 
to make medicine truly scientific in the 
modern sense, though naturally their 
efforts are marked by failures and im- 
perfections. They were scientific, argues 
Heidel, both in their general conception 
of the scope of medicine and in the use 
they made of the few instruments and 
means at their disposal. 

Being thoroughly familiar with the 
Hippocratic writings Heidel may be said 
to have proved his case as far as medi- 
cine is concerned. He is, however, on 
less firm ground when he suggests that 
in the fifth century other scientific work 

4598.10 


was done, the history of which has 
perished chiefly because of the influence 
of Plato with his strong and peculiar 
metaphysical bias. The need of the 
physician to deal with symptoms made 
it imperative for him to appeal—as the 
modern scientist is constantly appealing 
—to the evidence of the senses ; he could 
not, from the nature of his work, treat 
disease adr# 7 yvyn. No other science 
drags the inquirer so ruthlessly from the 
clouds to earth as does medicine. But 
the rudimentary physics and chemistry 
known to the Greeks could hardly be put 
to practical use, even if there had been 
a strong desire so to employ them,which 
apparently was not the case. So, while 
the medical treatises of the fifth and 
fourth centuries have survived because 
of their practical use, we have no means 
of assessing the value of the work (if 
any) accomplished in other branches of 
natural science before the rise of the 
Aristotelian school. 

If Heidel’s thesis be correct, the his- 
tory of Greek thought must be revised 
in many respects. Burnet and Taylor 
show some appreciation of the impor- 
tance of medicine, but Heidel would 
raise the Hippocratic Corpus to the rank 
of a primary authority. 

Heidel realizes the importance of 
Alcmaeon, whose floruit he would place 
in the middle of the fifth century, but 
one thing about him he appears to have 
missed. Alcmaeon derived knowledge, 
through ascending grades, from sense- 
perceptions. So did Aristotle, who uses 
the very language of Alcmaeon in ex- 
pounding his views. This is the modern 
scientific attitude, differing fundamen- 
tally from the Greek ‘philosophic’ 
position, represented in particular by 
Parmenides and Plato. This school 
was convinced that, if truth is possible 
for man, it can be reached only by 
abandoning sense-perceptions entirely 
and by developing the supposed human 
faculty of pure thought, independent 
of the senses and akin to a divine 
element innate in our souls. 

W. H. S. JONEs. 

St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
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PYTHAGOREANS IN ITALY 


Kurt von Fritz: Pythagorean Politics in 
Southern Italy. Pp. ix+-113. New York: 
Columbia University Press (London: 
Milford), 1940. Cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 

THIs work is an austere investigation of 

sources, and continues the labours of 

Rohde, Rostagni, Delatte, and others, 

including Corssen (Philologus, 1xxi. 332), 

whose essay is the chief object of 

criticism in the first chapter. Fritz 
seeks first to reconstruct the version of 

Aristoxenus, who, according to Diogenes 

Laertius viii. 46, ‘saw’ the last of the 

Pythagoreans. By a transformation 

all too familiar to British students of 

Pythagoreanism, the word ‘saw’ (elder) 

becomes ‘knew personally’. It is next 

assumed that Aristoxenus learned from 
these ‘friends’ of his the history of the 
events which led up to the final migra- 
tion of Pythagoreans from Italy; and 
that they had been at pains to learn 
from Lysis (the reputed teacher of 

Epaminondas), and to pass on to 

Aristoxenus, the history of the disaster 

at Croton when only Lysis and Archip- 

pus escaped from the burning of Milo’s 
house. All this concern for historical 
accuracy seems unlikely. Yet Fritz may 
well be right in preferring Aristoxenus 
to Dicaearchus, and thus dating the 
burning of Milo’s house about 450, when 

Lysis was a young man, and not about 

500, when Pythagoras and Milo were still 

alive. Deductions are made for Aristoxe- 

nus’ obvious distortions, due to his de- 
termination to depict the Pythagoreans 
as lovers of peace and freedom, e.g. his 
attempt to confine to Croton the wide- 
spread anti-Pythagorean revolt, and his 
garbled version of the tale of Damon 
and Phintias, which, against probability, 

Fritz regards as the ‘source’ of the 

simple story in Diodorus x. 

The third chapter puts together the 
gleanings of Fritz and other scholars for 
the version of Timaeus. Some details 
are open to criticism: e.g. what Timaeus 
(Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 4) says about 
Croton is said to ‘coincide’ with what 
Justin xx. 4. 17, 18 says about Meta- 
pontum. Here and elsewhere undue 
compression has left the argument in a 


somewhat cryptic state. The chief point 
of this chapter, however, seems fairly 
made out: that the chronological data 
in Iamlichus Vit. Pyth. 19 do not come 
from Timaeus, and should be rejected 
as a late invention. This conclusion 
removes the objections to the traditional 
date c. 529 for the beginning of Pythago- 
ras’ stay in Croton. Fritz distinguishes 
two anti-Pythagorean movements: the 
first (‘the rebellion of Cylon’) he places 
early in the fifth century, to which 
period also the brief tyranny of Clinias 
at Croton belongs ; the second and more 
serious, which led to the first emigration 
of Pythagoreans from Italy, he places 
about 450. Those who remained, and 
formed a centre at Rhegium, regained 
some political power by adopting demo- 
cratic views which they had formerly 
opposed. The final departure of Pytha- 
goreans (except Archytas and his friends 
in Tarentum) under pressure from Dio- 
nysius and the Lucanians coincides 
with the appearance of [Tv@ayopioraé in 
Greece. This scheme is partly con- 
firmed by coins which show that Croton 
had a wide influence from the closing 
years of the sixth century to the middle 
of the fifth, and that her power then 
declined. 

The preface promises new light on the 
relations between Pythagoreanism and 
Platonism. But there is nothing, good 
or bad, on this subject in the book—save 
perhaps the use of the Phaedo to prove 
that Simmias and Cebes were Pytha- 
goreans. It certainly proves that they 
had learned nothing, or next to nothing, 
from Philolaus, but why should that 
entitle them to be called Pythagoreans? 
Fritz does not imitate the tactics of the 
British scholars who have called Sim- 
mias and Cebes Pythagoreans because 
they did mot, and Socrates and Philolaus 
Pythagoreans because they did, believe 
in immortality. On the contrary, he 
excludes the Pythagorean doctrines from 
consideration, and hence it is hard to say 
how much, or how little, meaning the 
term ‘Pythagorean’ has for him. The 
same self-denial detracts from the in- 
terest of the final chapter—on the 
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character of the Pythagorean rule in 
Southern Italy. Fritz argues that the 
Pythagorean order did not rule as such, 
either in Croton or elsewhere; Pytha- 
goreans engaged in politics merely as 
individuals inspired by certain ‘philo- 
sophical tenets and religious beliefs’. 
He thinks their position fully explained 
by an analogy which he draws (it is, of 
course, not new) between the Pytha- 


goreans and the Freemasons, especially 
Frederick the Great and others of the 
eighteenth century. But the ‘philo- 
sophical tenets’ involved in either case 
are the essence of the matter, and so 
long as these remain unexplained the 
analogy is empty and unconvincing. 


J. TATE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


MATHEMATICS FROM ARISTARCHUS TO PAPPUS 


Ivor THomAs: Selections illustrating the 
History of Greek Mathematics. With 
an English translation. In two vol- 
umes. II. From Aristarchus to 
Pappus. Pp. xii+683. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1941. Cloth, 1os. (leather, 12s. 6d.) net. 

Mr. Ivor Tuomas has three famous 
mathematicians to deal with in this 
second and last volume of his useful 
book : Archimedes himself, who is with- 
out a peer; Apollonius of Perga, the 
great geometer; and Diophantus, the 
great arithmetician and first of recorded 
algebraists. It is beyond our power to 
estimate how much old wisdom and 
alien learning was brought into ‘Greek 
mathematics’ by these three, the 
Sicilian, the Pamphylian, and the 
Alexandrine. Around them is a firma- 
ment of lesser stars: Aristarchus and 
Eratosthenes, both a little older than 
Archimedes; Pappus, who lived in Dio- 
cletian’s time; and, in briefer allusion, 
Hipparchus and Menelaus, Ptolemy and 
Proclus, Theon of Smyrna, and Hero of 
Alexandria, every one of whom has some 
good things to tell. Mr. Thomas says 
hard things, by the way, of Theon, of 
whom Heath alsohad a pooropinion; but 
it seems to me to be going too far to call 
his book ‘a curious hotchpotch, con- 
taining little of real value to the study 
of Plato, and no original work’, even if 
the last four words be true. This second 
volume is as good as the first, and that 
is saying a great deal. Small as the 
whole book is, it contains a wonderful 
collection of well-chosen passages ; and 
no reader of Allman or Gow or Heath 
or Tannery, and no one ever so little 
interested in Greek mathematics, will 
want to be without it. 


Mr. Thomas has many hard passages 
to deal with and grapples bravely with 
them, but there are lesser difficulties 
which are apt to pass unnoticed. In the 
famous Sand-reckoner, where, without 
professing to enumerate the sands of the 
sea, Archimedes evolves a notation cap- 
able of doing so, Mr. Thomas, following 
Heath and Heiberg, tells us how Archi- 
medes began with a poppy-seed, contain- 
ing, Say, 10,000 grains of sand, and having 
a diameter not less than a finger’s 
breadth. But a poppy-seed is one of the 
least of seeds, and is of the order of 
magnitude of one single grain of sand; 
the poppy-head, or capsule, is what 
Archimedes is thinking of. That is what 
pjKxwy means; and the older editors, 
Torelli and Rivalt, say nothing about a 
seed, but merely say non magis papa- 
veris. Moreover, I have counted and 
weighed the seeds in a garden poppy- 
head, and found that 10,000 seeds 
comes very near the mark. When 
Pappus describes the geometry of the 
bee’s cell, he confuses between comb 
and cell much as Archimedes seems to 
do between seed-vessel and seed ; for he 
says that the ayyeia ra Kadovpeva Knpia 
are all equal, similar, contiguous, and 
hexagonal. These are the cells, which 
Aristotle calls ai @upides, or ra Kota, or Ta 
KuTTapwa, Tod Knpiov ; the proper meaning 
of xnpiov being the whole assemblage 
of cells, or honey-comb. 

We have in Pappus certain ‘ancient 
propositions ’—they were known to 
Archimedes—about circles inscribed in 
an apByAos, or shoemaker’s knife. The 
propositions are familiar and easy to 
understand, but no one has ever ex- 
plained what that shoemaker’s knife was. 
I once asked my London bootmaker, 
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who told me, as soon as I had drawn 
the figure for him, that that was not 
a shoemaker’s but a saddler’s knife; so 
I went across the street to a saddler’s, 
and was shown the dpfnAos at once. It 
is a semicircular blade, with a short 
handle fixed to its centre ; the gardener 
uses just the same thing to trim his 
edges, only his has a long handle in- 
stead of a short one. In both cases, two 
lesser semicircles are cut out of the blade 
on either side of the handle, and these 


give its characteristic form to the ‘shoe- 
maker’s knife’; they furnish two sharp 
points, to be used, among other things, 
for piercing holes in a strap which the 
knife has cut. For the apBndAos makes 
long straight cuts, and I am told that 
the only bootmakers who still use it 
are a few skilled tradesmen who make 
hunting-boots. 

There is an old-standing puzzle in the 
‘sigma of Diophantus’, which symbol- 
izes the unknown quantity, and corre- 
sponds to our x in algebra. Mr. Thomas 
says of it: ‘I am entirely convinced by 
Heath’s argument . . . that this symbol 
is really the first two letters of apOpds..’ 
Now it is well known that equations of 
one unknown quantity, for which this 
symbol was used, were solved by the 
Egyptians by means of their so-called 
Heap-calculus; that hau, a heap, was 
their name for the unknown quantity ; 
and that calculation with this haw or 
heap was practised by them, as Gow 
says, in very remote antiquity. I sug- 
gested accordingly, nearly fifty years 
ago, that the Diophantine s was the 
initial letter of awpds, a heap, and that 
it plainly showed thereby its Egyptian 


THE LOEB EDITION OF 


Dio Chrysostom. With an English trans- 
lation by J. W. CoHoon and H. Lamar 


origin. I lost faith afterwards in my 
own suggestion because Heath took 
exception to it, but anything in the least 
imaginative was always repugnant to 
Heath; and now I begin to think that 
I was right after all. What is more, I 
doubt the usual interpretation of the 
passage in which the symbol is ex- 
plained. After defining ‘those numbers 
which have been given abbreviated 
names, and are recognised as elements 
(orotxeta) in arithmetical science, such 
as the square, the cube, and so on’, 
Diophantus goes on to say: 6 d€ pndev 
TovTwY TaV wpydTwY KTHOdpEVOS EXwr 
dé év éavt@ mAA00s povddwyv adpiorov 
apiOuos Kadetrar Kai €orw adtot onpetov 
7o s. And this Mr. Thomas translates, 
in the usual way: ‘The number which 
has none of these characteristics, but 
merely has in it an undetermined multi- 
tude of units, is called arithmos, and its 
sign is s (x).’ Is this really the construc- 
tion and the sense? Is not dpubuds sub- 
ject, rather than predicate, to cadetrai? 
There is no other possible subject than 
apices, whether expressed or under- 
stood, in the whole clause. And is it 
likely that so general a term as apiOyds, 
under which have already been included 
square, cube, and other specific terms, 
should immediately after be used in a 
new and technical sense, with the highly 
specific meaning of ‘the unknown quan- 
tity’? Depend upon it, nothing was 
ever specifically called apiOpuds, or 6 api- 
Ouds either. I would rather believe that 
a word had dropped out of the text; 
and, if so, KaXeirat owpds is what I 
should expect to find. But we may dis- 
pense with any textual alteration, and 
merely re-punctuate and translate as 
follows: The number which has no 
characteristics of its own, but is a mere 
unknown numerical quantity, is called, 
and is symbolized by, s. 
D’Arcy W. THompson. 
University of St. Andrews. 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


: mann,1940. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s.6d.) 
net. 


Crossy. Vol. III. Pp. vii+482. (Loeb Tuis volume includes orations XX XI- 


Classical Library.) London: Heine- 


XXXVI, of which XXXI only is edited 
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by Mr. Cohoon. The change of editor 
has produced greater accuracy, but not 
greater smoothness of translation ; it is 
still often necessary to refer from the 
English to Dio’s crabbed Greek for a 
clear idea of the meaning. In XXXI 
there are several mistranslations, e.g. 21 
jv av orjowow, ‘which their countrymen 
may set up’; 52 od AvOjoerar dia THY 
noAw, ‘will never be annulled by the 
authority of the state’; 94 dru pxdeis 
avrots mpoonKet, ‘that no one of the dead 
is related to them’ ; 122 dxoAovOws BeBuw- 
Kévat Tots Adyous, ‘in conformity with 
reason’ ; 132 wept ovdevos GAws azreipynTat, 
‘absolutely no concession is made for 
anyone’. In the remaining orations the 
only serious mistakes which I have 
noticed are at 32. 51, where ws zavoiv 
juiv should be ‘to you as children’, not 
‘to you as his children’, and 36. 7 
avatupidas elye Kal tiHv aAAnv arodny 
SxvOuxjv, ‘he was wearing trousers and 
all the rest of the Scythian costume’. 
But why at 33. 32 (and note) and at 
35. 12 are Aayws (and lepores) translated 
‘rabbits’? And why at 35. 2 use the 
peculiar expression ‘know-it-alls’? 

The text, like that of preceding vol- 
umes, is made a happy hunting-ground 


for emendations, chiefly by Capps. Many 
are inserted in the text and few are con- 
vincing ; several are certainly otiose, e.g. 
amootpédecbar at 31. 32, Tav puyddwy 
évex’ GAA TovTov at 31. 97, (rod) at 32. 57. 
At 33. 38 Selden’s emendation rods 
Képxwras, not mentioned in de Budé’s 
apparatus, is well adopted. At 32. 29 
mapéxoure had been already suggested by 
the late Tage Christofferson, Bemer- 
kungen zu Dion von Prusa, Lund, 1934. 
Reference to Wifstrand’s Ezkota might 
have saved adeAodar at 31. 3, 7 at 31. 12, 
and 6re kai at 31. 39. 

The introductions to the several 
orations are meagre, and are chiefly a 
synopsis of the opinions of von Arnim. 
On p. 2 it is misleading to state that 
Rhodes was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince by Vespasian. The most that can 
have happened is that it was assigned to 
a province, whether that of Asia or that 
‘of the islands’ (cf. C.A.H. xi. 15). 

There are some misprints, but none 
of importance, and the improvement on 
the second volume in this respect is 


gratifying. 
W. HAMILTON. 
Eton College, Windsor. 


SOME MANUSCRIPTS OF ACTS 


Kenneth W. CLarK: Eight American 
Praxapostoloi. Pp. vit+-204; 8 plates 
(specimen pages of MSS. in facsimile). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
(Cambridge: University Press), 1941. 
Cloth, 12s. net. 

Tuts carefully prepared and admirably 

produced account of the contents of 

eight important MSS. is sure of an 
enthusiastic welcome from all students 
of the N.T. text. It is an indispensable 
addition to the work done by Valentine- 

Richards and posthumously published 

in 1934. That work gave a transcript 

of the text of 614 in Acts along with 

information about the readings of 383, 

431, 1518, and 876. The value of this 

group lies in the fact that they preserve 

a good proportion of ‘Western’ read- 

ings, and where the Codex Bezae is 

defective their evidence becomes of the 
highest importance. Three of the MSS. 
collated in Professor Clark’s volume are 


new members of the family (1799, 2401, 
2412), and one of them (2412) is a wit- 
ness of the first rank. There is also a 
new and complete collation of 876. The 
other MSS. here collated are 223, 1022, 
1960, and 2423. 

There is in the Introduction an 
adequate account of each MS. and its 
contents, as well as of any previous 
study of its text. This is followed by 
the consolidated collations. (The colla- 
tion of 876 is by Professor Sanders, that 
of 2412 by Professor Riddle.) The work 
has been done with the utmost care and 
inspires full confidence. The materials 
now made available will be invaluable 
in the further study of the family 
headed by 614 and 2412. Whether such 
study will substantiate the claims made 
(p. 35) for 2412 may remain for the 
present an open question. A compari- 
son of this MS. with 614 in Acts does 
not seem to show any very striking 
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superiority of 2412 over 614, or any 
convincing indication that 614 is copied 
from 2412. And is it certain that 2412 
is older than 614? 2412 is assigned by 
Professor Clark to the twelfth century, 
Gregory (Textkrittk 276) gives to 614 the 
dating ‘13. Jhdt. (11?)’, while Sir F. G. 
Kenyon (The Text of the Greek Bible 
(1937), p. 107) and the late A. C. Clark 
both put it down as of the eleventh. 
This matter calls for further inquiry. 
In the list of members of the 614-2412 


family (p. 36) one misses a reference to 
383, which certainly has this type of 
text in Acts xili—xxil. 

The work has been produced by the 
planographic process, and is a striking 
example of the good results obtainable 
by this method. Mrs. Clark fully 
deserves what is said in the Preface 
about her skill and care in the making 
of the final typescript. 

T. W. MANSON. 


University of Manchester. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILO 


Edwin R.GOoDENOUGH: AnIntroduction 
to Philo Judaeus. Pp. xii+223. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (Lon- 
don: Milford), 1940. Cloth, $2.75 
(16s. 6d. net). 

PROFESSOR GOODENOUGH holds perhaps 

the foremost position among Philonic 

scholars of the day, and, to say nothing 
of his many minor contributions, his 
three major works, Jewish Jurispru- 
dence in the Courts of Egypt, By Light, 

Light, and Philo’s Politics, are greatly 

valued, even by those of us who do not 

feel that he has proved his main con- 
tentions, for the stimulus and illumina- 
tion which they incidentally give 

Something of the same kind may be said 

of this Introduction, which, though 

primarily addressed to the outsider and, 
except perhaps in the last chapter, 
leaving the more controversial points 
mainly for reference to the larger works, 
contains many valuable ideas and re- 
flections which cannot be indicated in 

a short review like this. The book con- 

sists of seven chapters. The first, on 

‘Method’, that is method of study, 

concludes with the practical advice to 

the student to read Philo through before 

he attempts to form an estimate of a 

writer so versatile and full of puzzling 

contradiction, and in reading him to 
distinguish between the purposes for 
which the different documents were 
written, and also between the classes of 
ideas, philosophical, mystic, Judaistic, 
and the like, which are uppermost in 
each. Chapter 2, on ‘Philo’s Writings’, 
gives a sketch of the order in which 
Goodenough thinks the student of 


Philo should take them, and passes on 
to an excellent account of the various 
books which make up the Exposition 
and of the outlying treatises which 
belong neither to that nor to the 
Allegory. The Allegory itself and the 
Questions are described but not ana- 
lysed. In all this I find only one thing 
to question seriously, viz. his view that 
the arrangement which treats the Bles- 
sings and Curses as a part of the Re- 
wards and Punishments is erroneous. 
I have maintained on the contrary that 
the former is the natural and inevitable 
conclusion of the latter. In the third 
chapter, on ‘Philo as a_ Political 
Thinker’, Goodenough discusses his 
attitude to the Roman Government, 
and also his theory of kingship and the 
state, on more or less the same lines as 
in Philo’s Politics. 

The fourth chapter, on ‘The Jew’, 
dwells on the intense loyalty of Philo 
to the Law, how in spite of his insis- 
tence on an allegorical interpretation 
of what, if taken literally, seems to him 
trivial or even absurd, he requires a 
strict observance of its demands, and 
how in spite of his readiness to acknow- 
ledge subordinate divine beings he re- 
mains a monotheist, in the sense that 
there is one supreme god to whom 
worship may be given. I think perhaps 
more might have been said, though 
something is, of his profound conviction 
that it is the mission of Israel to be the 
high priest of the whole of humanity. 

The fifth and sixth chapters, ‘The 
Philosopher: Metaphysics’ and ‘The 
Philosopher: Man and Ethics’, hang 
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together. The former is exceedingly 
interesting and includes some pages on 
Philo’s conception of the Logos which 
seem to me clearer and more instructive 
than any I have read elsewhere in what 
Goodenough calls the ‘Library of De- 
bate’ on this subject, and when at the 
end he states his view that Philo’s 
Stoicism is mainly subsidiary, and 
gently rebukes me for having said in the 
General Introduction to the Loeb trans- 
lation in 1928 that ‘whether the Stoic 
outweighs the Platonist would be a 
difficult question to decide’, he only 
states something of which some inkling 
had already reached me in the course 
of thirteen years’ work at Philo. ‘The 
Philosopher: Man and Ethics’ begins 
with a clear analysis of Philo’s psycho- 
logy and contains some thoughts on his 
conception of personality and of ‘virtue 
as an inward state’ which are new to 
me and, I think, good and valuable. 
When he comes to Ethics proper he 
rightly notes the many beautiful pas- 
sages in Philo’s praise of ¢iAavOpwria, 
but I think he is a little hard on what 
he calls a ‘lack of ethical idealism and 
passion’. I believe he misunderstands 
the passage in Virt. 106 f. where Philo 
interprets ‘Thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian because thou wast a so- 
journer in Egypt’, and when on § 120 
he tells us that Philo says with a shrug 
of the shoulders ‘Up to the present 
such (humane) recommendations are 
only pious wishes’, he does little justice 
to a passage in which Philo declares 
that the great aim of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion was to bring about peace and good 
will between every nation and country 
and the whole human race and then 
continues: These are but edyat at 
present but by God’s grace they will 
come to pass, ‘and may some share in 
them be given to us who from our 
earliest years have yearned for them.’ 

The last chapter, on ‘The Mystic’, 
is the most important, for in this 
Goodenough greatly clarifies, if he does 
not modify, much that puzzled me at 
least in By Light, Light. In the first 
chapter (p. 27) of this Introduction he 
defines a mystical religion as one which 
does not merely have for its basis rever- 


ence, respect, ‘sense of loyalty, or even 
profound love for the Divine Being’, 
but ‘cries out for a Divinity or higher 
reality which will come into us, take 
away our dross and unite ourselves to 
himself’. In this seventh chapter (p. 
184) we are told that ‘from Plato to 
Proclus for thoughtful men ‘‘true”’ 
mystery was a miraculous elevation of 
the soul through its assimilation of and 
by the immaterial’. And again (p. 204), 
‘real mystery. . . in ancient usage... 
is teaching with or without rites which 
would really lead the disciple out of 
matter into the eternal’. That such 
ideas as these are a leading element in 
Philo is obvious to every reader. But 
By Light, Light seemed to suggest 
something not only more complex but 
also farther apart from the Old Testa- 
ment. When on p. 263 he spoke of 
Philonic mysticism as ‘a Judaism so 
thoroughly paganized that its postulates 
and its objectives were those of Hellen- 
istic mysteries rather than those of any 
Judaism we have hitherto known’ the 
word ‘paganized’ was, to say the least, 
startling. In this book this is modified. 
Not only is any definite connexion of 
Philonism with Egyptian and Persian 
mythologies hardly mentioned, but the 
suggestions of a possible mystical 
Jewish community, rites, and cultus, 
which, though admittedly tentative, 
had a striking place in the earlier book, 
are not pressed. Still, even here the 
contrast between Philonic mysticism 
and Judaism seems to me sometimes 
somewhat exaggerated. For instance, 
the statement on p. 209 about the 
festivals, that ‘the traditional Jewish 
associations are entirely ignored, that 
the mystic Jew may find in them a 
means of escape from the material’, 
seems to me to go much too far. 

The one addition which I should wish 
to have found is a chapter on Philo as 
exegete, for it is his exegesis of some 
two thousand texts, as shown especially 
in the Allegory, an exegesis sometimes 
absurd, very often fantastic, yet con- 
stantly breaking out into thoughts as 
beautiful as they are ingenious, which 
chiefly fascinates me. Goodenough has 
shown on p. 57f. that he appreciates 
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what he calls its ‘indescribable rich- 
ness’ quite as much as I do, and he is 
perfectly right in holding that no 
analysis or summary is possible. The 
effect is cumulative and could only be 
expressed by quoting a great number 


THE CORPUS 


Karl BARWICK: Caesars Commentarii und 
das Corpus Caesarianum. (Philologus, 
Supplementband XXXI, Heft 2.) Pp. 
vi+222. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1938. 
Paper, RM. 15. 

THE authenticity of the geographical ex- 

cursuses in the &.G. is an old bone of 

contention ; but since Beckmann showed 
that linguistically there was nothing to 
mark them as interpolations, it is now 
mainly their style that is impugned. In 
this thorough and closely reasoned work 

Professor Barwick proposes a solution of 

the problem which throws light both on 

Caesar’s methods and objects as a writer 

and also, incidentally, on his political 

aims and military activity. Hitherto, B. 

claims, critics have asked the wrong ques- 

tions. To inquire simply whether Caesar 
wrote this or that passage is unfruitful : 
one should rather consider what theory 
of composition is consistent both with 

Caesar’s authorship (as indicated by 

Beckmann) and with the stylistic harsh- 

ness to which Fuchs and others have 

drawn attention. 

Some of the contested passages B. 
successfully defends as Caesar’s work, 
pure and simple; but in several places 
(B.G. i. 1. 2b and i. 1. 5-7; iv. 10. 2; v. 
12-13 and v. 14) he traces two distinct 
and mutually exclusive versions, one of 
which, he argues, in each case represents 
a later alternative, which Caesar jotted 
in the margin of his own copy, ready for 
a second edition which he did not live to 
publish. The B.G. originally appeared in 
annual commentaries (as Schlicher, too, 
has argued (Class. Phil. 1936) on stylistic 
grounds) ; and these, B. suggests, were 
written for the people, as a counterblast 
to senatorial misrepresentation. The 
B.C. also appeared during the heat of the 
conflict, i (i++ii) before Caesar crossed to 
Epirus, and ii (ili) in 47. After Caesar’s 
death Hirtius, at Balbus’ instigation, 
completed the B.G. with Book viii, and 


of examples, which he may well have 
felt would overload the book. Yet I 
feel that no ‘introduction’ to Philo is 
complete without it. 
F. H. Cotson. 
Cambridge. 


CAESARIANUM 


wrote the B.Al.; he also commissioned 
two accounts of the wars in Africa and 
Spain, to serve as a factual basis for his 
own continuation of the B.C. His sudden 
death in the spring of 43 cut short this 
project, and Balbus himself took it over. 
Among Hirtius’ papers he found the B.G. 
with Caesar’s own marginal alterations, 
Book viii with an introduction designed 
to cover the whole corpus (hence B.G. 
vill, praef. 2, confecz), the B.C. as already 
published, Hirtius’ B. A/.,andtwoanony- 
mous works (B.Af. and B.H.). This 
heterogeneous material Balbus piously 
published as it stood, thus fulfilling Cae- 
sar’s own wishes, as we know them from 
Pollio’s famous criticism (Suet., D. Zul. 
56, 4). 

B.’s thesis has an architectural im- 
pressiveness. But not all its parts are 
equally convincing. The literary charac- 
ter of the B. Af. and the B.H. is not really 
adequately explained, if these were mere- 
ly the raw materials of history ; and it is 
curious that their authors should have 
remained anonymous to Balbus—whose 
role in B.’s reconstruction is indeed en- 
tirely hypothetical. Moreover, if Caesar 
had himself intended republication, it is 
odd that Hirtius never even hints at it 
pietatis causa in B.G. viii, praef. But on 
the important issue of the annual publi- 
cation of the commentarii B. is on firm 
ground ; and his findings have consider- 
able value for the historian. 

If Caesar’s meagre knowledge of Brit- 
ain before 55 B.C. is represented by B.G. 
v. 14 (for which cc. 12-13 were designed 
asa later substitute, based on subsequent 
investigation), and if Posidonius was its 
exclusive source, it follows that to Caesar, 
as to Posidonius, Britain was an island 
some 300 miles long from north to south. 
Hence his claim to have conquered the 
whole island and made it tributary (v. 
22. 4) is altogether less fantastic. For he 
had in fact stormed Cassivellaunus’ chief 
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stronghold and secured the submission of 
what he will have taken to be the repre- 
sentative forces of the whole island (cf. 
v. 11.9). B. might indeed have compared 
Tacitus’ claim (Hist. i. 2. 3: perdomita 
Bnitannia ; cf. Agr. 10. 1) after the battle 
of Mons Graupius, based, as Collingwood 
has pointed out, on Agricola’s conviction 
that he had decisively defeated the 
enemy’s main armies in their own terri- 
tory. Caesar’s mistake was grosser, but 
only in proportion as his geographical 
knowledge was less. 

In the B.C. B. tries to go too far in 
smoothing away difficulties. His defence 
of iii. 48 is unconvincing; and there is 
little to be said for the MS. order of iii. 
55 and 56, which read far better reversed. 
However, these points do not affect the 
main issue. And had his preoccupations 
not been so wholly philological, B. might 
have adduced a strong historical argu- 
ment in support of an early date of com- 
position. As Wickert has recently shown 
(Kho, 1937, 232 ff.), a primary purpose of 
the B.C. was to convey the impression 
that Caesar had made the utmost con- 
cessions to legality. ‘Eine solche Beein- 


flussung der 6ffentlichen Meinung. . . 
wurde unsinnig, ja sogar lacherlich, so- 
bald er begonnen hatte in eindeutiger 
und allen kenntlicher Weise die Verfas- 
sung zu zerschlagen.’ This is true, and 
strongly favours the view that the B.C. 
was composed and published before the 
trend towards permanent autocracy had 
become manifest. (Wickert himself per- 
versely dates its composition to the last 
six months of Caesar’s life ; its real object 
(cf. B.C.i. 32.7: ‘sin timore defugiant . .. 
se... per serem publicam administratu- 
rum’) was to point the inevitability of 
monarchy. But in that case Caesar 
limited the indication of this main pur- 
pose to a single sentence!) 

Many pointsin this book invite detailed 
treatment. Here, however, one can only 
say that it has substantially advanced 
Caesarian studies by its penetrating and 
constructive analysis. B.’s findings are 
likely to receive considerable support, 
and in any case will form the indispen- 
sable basis for all further work on the 
subject. 

F. W. WALBANK. 


University of Liverpool. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE HELLENISTIC 
WORLD 


M. RostovizeErFF : The Social and Econo- 
mic History of the Hellenistic World. 
In three volumes. Pp. xxiv+vili+ 
vi+1719; 112 plates, 11 text-figures. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1941. Cloth, 
105s. net. 

Tus work has been long and anxiously 
awaited since it was heralded in Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff’s presidential address 
to the American Historical Association 
in 1935; since then it has been twice 
revised, and now takes its unchallenged 
place at once as the standard history of 
the social and economic life of the 
Hellenistic world. Its three impressive 
volumes, the last conveniently devoted 
to notes and indexes, contain a full dis- 
cussion and even fuller bibliography on 
every aspect of the wide subject; and 
the hundred and twelve carefully 
chosen plates, each with its detailed 
commentary, are, as the author claims, 
no mere light relief, but an integral 
part of the story. 


The word ‘Hellenistic’ has some- 
times a rather vague connotation; 
Rostovtzeff uses it not simply as a 
chronological or geographical expres- 
sion, but to describe a unified culture 
existing within certain limits of time— 
roughly within the years from Alexan- 
der to Augustus. Laying special em- 
phasis on the historical aspect of his 
study, he has divided up his material 
chronologically—first a survey of the 
fourth century, then Alexander and 
the Diadochi, the balance of power, and 
the successive stages of Roman inter- 
vention and domination—but within 
each section the various areas are treat- 
ed separately, in accordance with their 
importance and, to some extent, with 
the amount of material available for 
each; a preliminary political survey 
and a final summary complete the 
general scheme. 

A work such as this has necessarily 
a double function. First it has to 
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assemble and interpret a vast mass 
of literary archaeological, numismatic, 
and epigraphic data, listing, criticizing, 
and utilizing the separate and scattered 
work of hundreds of specialists. This 
has been done magnificently. Disagree- 
ment on detail there will be, inevitably ; 
but no one can say that the facts are 
not displayed fully and fairly, and con- 
clusions related to the available evi- 
dence with as much impartiality as is 
humanly attainable. As to the notes, 
my impression is that the margin of 
error is somewhat wide. On one rather 
minor topic—Philip V’s reorganization 
of Macedon—I noted these points: 
p. 1342, the letter found near Kosane is 
dated 221 instead of 181; p. 1429, the 
Thessalonican inscription relating to 
the Sarapeum is dated 167 instead of 
187 (both given correctly on p. 1470) ; 
pp. 633 and 1472, to the Macedonian 
cities with separate coinages add Aphy- 
tis in Chalcidice and Apollonia in 
Mygdonis; p. 1471, Polyb. xxiii. 10. 4 
and Livy, xxxix. 24 are not contradic- 
tory, but describe successive stages in 
the reorganization (cf. Livy, xl. 3f.). 
I have not looked for mistakes, how- 
ever, and I am ignoring such small ones 
as may be due to the difficulties of book- 
production in war-time. 

The other task of a book like this is 
to present a general historical interpre- 
tation of the age, and for this one must 
look both to incidental comments 
throughout and, more particularly, to 
the final summary and epilogue. An 
interesting feature of this last section, 
and one fundamental to Rostovtzeff’s 
interpretation, is his account of ‘the 
ultimate role of the bourgeoisie in the 
destinies of Greece’ (pp. 1115-26) ; it is 
worthy of detailed examination. 

The achievements of this class, which 
is justly portrayed as the backbone of 
both the Greek cities and the Hellen- 
istic monarchies, fill some of the most 
fascinating and suggestive pages in the 
whole work. As the class whose career 
was bound up as closely with that of 
the city-state as is its counterpart in 
western Europe with the career of the 
modern national state, the Hellenistic 
bourgeoisie may take to itself the credit 


for maintaining intact the most typical 
of Greek institutions, and for adorning 
the cities in which it lived, together 
with all that that service implies in the 
realm of Greek art and culture. As 
to its faults—selfishness, materialism, 
sloth, love of pleasure, and a low moral 
standard, ‘faults’, the author adds a 
little cynically, ‘common to the bour- 
geoisie of all times and all countries ’— 
these are not of fundamental historical 
importance. The question at issue is 
not one of morals, but whether the 
author gives a true and adequate pic- 
ture of the ‘ultimate role’ of this class. 

Between the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat, from whose labours its wealth 
was derived, there was a natural and 
perpetual clash of interests. ‘What 
would have happened to the city-state’, 
remarks the author (p. 1125), ‘if the 
proletariat had been successful in its 
attempts to modify profoundly its 
social and economic structure, it is 
difficult to say.’ But surely the answer 
is fairly clear. Since, in spite of its 
tendency towards ‘capitalist develop- 
ment’ (cf. pp. 100, 1305), the Hellenistic 
world never produced wealth adequate 
to maintain more than a minority of 
its population at a high cultural level, 
a proletarian victory (never a very real 
danger) must have meant the disruption 
of the state where it occurred, and an 
end of civilization as the Greek world 
understood it. Indeed, it was the 
recognition of this fact—that their own 
existence was bound up with the con- 
tinued predominance of the bourgeoisie 
—that united the various philosophical 
schools in support of the status quo, and 
caused them to treat ‘the problem of 
mevia and zAodros not as an important 
social and economic issue, but as a 
question of individual morals’ (pp. 
1129 f.). 

The basic poverty which fathered 
these attitudes resulted from an in- 
adequate development of natural re- 
sources, which was itself due to a failure 
to make any but the slowest progress 
in scientific technique. This emerges 
clearly from the author’s survey of the 
main economic features of the period. 
In metallurgy, for instance, the tech- 
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nique commonly used was by no means 
the best already available (p. 1219). 
Why, one is driven to ask, did the Hel- 
lenistic bourgeoisie prefer the use of in- 
creasingly large supplies of cheap labour 
to improving its technical methods? 
What caused this ‘conservative spirit’, 
to which the author so often refers (e.g. 
pp. 1128, 1219)? And why was no effort 
made to raise the standard of living 
among the masses, and so to develop 
the internal market? The economic 
problems implicit in these questions 
were never solved either by the Hellen- 
istic world or by the Roman Empire. 
Thanks to the pax Romana, the Romans 
of the Empire gave a stimulus to an- 
cient economy comparable to that 
which followed the expansion under 
Alexander; but they never found a 
solution of the problem of mass poverty, 
and ultimately the Empire reverted to 
the rigid ‘oriental’ class-state, holding 
no promise of economic or social pro- 
gress. Yet the advances made in 
Hellenistic times in building and en- 
gineering (cf. pp. 1230f.), the two 
sciences fundamental to expansion and 
war, prove that this ‘conservatism’ was 
nothing inherent, but could be set aside 
whenever the pressing needs of those in 
power demanded it. 

Any brief explanation of this problem 
is likely to omit important factors. But 
to me it seems that the answer must lie 
in the following direction. So long as 
technique was absolutely backward, 
minority civilization (the only possible 
kind) could not be achieved except 
through a class society based either on 
slavery or on the most intensive ex- 
ploitation of those nominally free 
masses—Chrysippus’s perpetut merce- 
narii—who, as Rostovtzeff says, only 
differed from slaves in ‘their personal 
freedom and more precarious situation 
as regards work and food’ (p. 1149); 
these ‘free masses’ either took the 
place of slaves, as in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, or were depressed into a 
‘poor white’ class by their competition. 
The resultant social structure created 
in the minds of the Greek bourgeoisie a 
predisposition to despise both the worker 
and the work he did; of this well- 


known phenomenon the author pro- 
vides an interesting example in the 
classification of technicians and pro- 
fessional men along with artisans (p. 
1117). After Alexander this attitude 
was further reinforced by the inclusion 
in the Hellenistic economy and culture 
of the ancient ‘static’ civilizations of 
Egypt and the old Persian Empire, the 
mental atmosphere of which Oertel has 
justly compared to that existing among 
slaves; and in the conflict between 
mos and xwpa a new and additional 
form was given to the existing anti- 
nomy of the two classes. Hellenistic 
society became dominated throughout 
its whole sphere by this attitude, which 
was strengthened by, and in turn re- 
acted to increase, the ever-growing 
differentiation between the classes; the 
nationalist struggles of native peoples 
gradually became identical, as the 
author shows (p. 807), with the social 
struggles of the oppressed against their 
oppressors. Expansion under Alexander 
and the pax Romana under Augustus 
provided temporary relief and revi- 
val; but the vicious circle of the slave- 
owner’s mentality, combined with a 
low level of technique, ruled out any 
lasting solution. 

Clearly, this failure of Hellenistic 
civilization is also the failure of its pre- 
dominant class, the bourgeoisie; yet the 
author never so represents it, because 
in contrast to the more natural order— 
for in the long run it is the economic 
structure of a society that determines 
the forms of its social organization—he 
discusses the social aspects of the Hel- 
lenistic world before the economic, and 
so divorces the role of the bourgeoisie 
from such questions as backward tech- 
nique, contempt for manual labour, and 
the exploitation of the depressed ele- 
ments. The economic failure of the 
period he attributes to the irregular 
character of the market and to political 
events not due to economic factors, or 
to ‘peculiarities of the Greek mind’, 
which failed to achieve national unity 
and so let in the Roman conqueror 
(p. 1311). 

Nowhere does he answer (or in- 
deed ask) the question: Why did the 
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Hellenistic world not attempt to solve 
its dilemma by raising the standard of 
living among the working class and 
developing the internal market? This 
is because, although he describes the 
manifestations of this class-struggle in 
lavish detail, as for instance in his 
brilliant account of the ruin of Ptole- 
maic Egypt (especially pp. gro f.), and 
though on occasion he characterizes it 
as ‘primeval’ or ‘eternal’—neither of 
which it strictly speaking is—neverthe- 
less he does not accord it full weight as 
a factor dominating the Hellenistic Age 
as a whole. He does not show how the 
Hellenistic bourgeoisie, with its back- 
ward scientific technique and _ little 
taste for improving it, was unable to 
extricate itself from the toils of an ever 
more acutely class-rent society, with 
ever steeper differentiations of wealth— 
a system which was to come to an end 
with the ruin of the bourgeoisie itself in 
the later Roman Empire. Yet this 
‘negative’ aspect of the bourgeoisie, its 
failure, is surely part of its ‘ultimate 
role in the destinies of Greece’. 
However, this separation of social 
and economic factors is basic in the 
author’s philosophy of history. He sees 
social, political, and economic pheno- 
mena as pursuing parallel paths, and 
sometimes interacting, but not knit 





together in a single texture; and he is 
careful not to admit any ultimate pre- 
cedence of one over the other. ‘No 
single feature should ever be regarded 
as basic or decisive’ (Introduction, 
p. vii). Thus economic and social 
developments can be explained by 
political events which are evidently 
regarded as ‘external’ to them in the 
way that the coming of the Spaniards 
was, for example, ‘external’ to the 
native civilizations of Central and South 
America. His society is thus, funda- 
mentally, without direction, the product 
of contingency, and not a developing 
organism for which ‘social’, ‘econo- 
mic’, and ‘political’ are merely con- 
venient categories to the historian who 
seeks to lay bare its processes of change. 

This criticism is not intended to be- 
little the importance of the Hellenistic 
Age and its achievements, still less that 
of Professor Rostovtzeff’s book. In its 
comprehensive framework, its vast 
learning, its careful weighing of evi- 
dence, its lively style, and above all in 
its essential humanity, it stands out as 
a triumphant assertion of that Euro- 
pean scientific tradition which admits 
no frontiers of race, language, or creed. 


F. W. WALBANK. 
University of Liverpool. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF HELLENISTIC ATHENS 


William Kendrick PRITCHETT and Ben- 
jamin Dean MERITT: The Chronology 
of Hellenistic Athens. Pp.xxxv +158; 
14 reproductions in text. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1940. Cloth, $5. 


TuHIs book is the latest of a number of 
important works by American scholars 
on Athenian chronology, inspired by the 
new inscriptions found in the Agora at 
Athens. It is entirely a book for the 
specialist ; that the authors are com- 
pletely masters of their material and of 
the minute modern technique for inter- 
preting it goes without saying. They 
publish several new inscriptions and 
emend many old ones, but the book has 
primarily been written because of a dis- 


covery they have made, viz.: the inven- 
tory records of the temple of Asklepios, 
hitherto assumed to have been con- 
trolled by the cycles of the priests, were 
in fact controlled by the cycles of the 
secretaries of the Council, and the same 
applies to the inventories of the treasur- 
ers of Athena and probably, they think, 
to all inventories paid for by the State. 
This discovery gives them a new instru- 
ment, not only for revising the list of the 
priests of Asklepios, but also for revising 
the chronology proper, the archon list, 
especially in the third century. As a 
basis for revision they take Dinsmoor’s 
list in his work of 1939, The Athenian 
Archon List ; their own formal list, run- 
ning from 307/6 to 1o1/o, gives the ar- 
chons with their secretaries and the 
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priests of Asklepios in parallel columns 
and also against each name the refer- 
ences, which is most useful. 

For the second century they have little 
new except a new archon, Demetrius, 
assigned to 174/3. For the third, they 
move Dinsmoor’s list one year back, as 
was inevitable ; his Diokles (fall of De- 
metrius) in 287/6 instead of 288/7 was 
always impossible. As regards other 
corrections, I can only note some main 
points. They give a fair reason for shift- 
ing Xenophon from the revolt against 
Macedonia to 276/5, his place in 2809/8 
being given to Telokles on the sale con- 
tracts of two houses ; the much discussed 
mp@ros in J.G. ii2. 682 1. 44 they interpret 
as first in rank, not in time ; whether the 
Greek will permit this cannot be exam- 
ined here. Kimon in 282/1 seems doubt- 
ful, for their explanation of the ‘ difficult 
times’ in J.G. ii. 682 1. 33 is hardly con- 
vincing. The new Nikias in 284/3 seems 
certain enough, and so Beloch’s interpre- 
tation of the Gorgias passage in [Plut.] 
X orat. vit. 847 D is gone ; Gorgias there- 
fore is ‘ten years before’ 271/0. Like 
Dinsmoor, they make this 281/0; but a 
Greek reading a literary text would cer- 
tainly have understood it as 280/79, 
which year, however, is properly assigned 
to the Athenian decree in J.G. ii?. 672, 
where the archon-name cannot be Gor- 
gias. Discovery of the deme of the 
secretary of Gorgias’ year can alone 
clear things up. The authors, as Fer- 
guson and Meritt have already done, 
discard Dinsmoor’s 270/69 for Peithi- 
demos (Chremonides’ decree) and re- 
store 267/6, as was always certain ; they 
give an additional argument for this, 
drawn from the Asklepieion inventories, 
and I may add another, that at Miletos 


Apollo was aisymnetes from 266/5 to 
263/2, i.e. the exact period of the Chre- 
monidean war. But they retain Mene- 
kles and Nikias Otryneus in 269/8 and 
268/7; so their list means that Athens 
was at war with Antigonos for two years 
before she even sought for the obvious 
allies, while during all that time Anti- 
gonos failed to take the city; it is diffi- 
cult enough, but, in view of certain 
events of the present war, it may not be 
impossible. They date I.G. ii?. 477 (re- 
conciliation of Athens and Antigonos) 
254/3 (278/7 Dinsmoor, 261/o Ferguson) 
after Antigonos’ restoration of de- 
mocracy ‘in 256/5’; they could have 
strengthened this by adding ‘after the 
peace of 255’. Polyeuktos they put in 
249/8 ; in their view, the Aetolian Soteria 
were reorganized before 249/8, accepted 
by Athensthat year,andbySmyrnasome 
years later. They restore the demotic in 
I.G. ii?. 791 as ’Alvayuvpdovos], saying 
that the chances are ten to one that the 
much disputed letter is A, not 4; and 
therewith they accept Dinsmoor’s break 
in the rotation between Hieron and 
Diomedon, putting it a year earlier 
(Diomedon 247/6). They say that they 
know of no reason, so give none. There 
7s no known reason, and the break being 
there means that breaks earlier in the 
century cannot, with Dinsmoor, be 
treated as impossible. Like Dinsmoor, 
they reject Ferguson’s suggestion that 
in this or that cycle sortition may be a 
possible explanation ; but I doubt if the 
last word has been spoken. The authors’ 
list is the best we have yet ; but finality 
cannot yet, and may never, be attained. 
There are three indexes, one of inscrip- 


tions being most useful. 
W. W. Tarn. 


THE SACRED GERUSIA 


James H. Oriver: The Sacred Gerusia. 
(Hesperia, Supplement VI.) Pp. xi+ 
204 ; 16 photographs as figures in text. 
Princeton : American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, 1941. Paper. 

Dr. OLIVER needs no introduction to 

students of Greek epigraphy. He holds 

a foremost place among the scholars 

who have edited with admirable 


promptitude and competence so many 
inscriptions discovered by the American 
excavators of the Athenian Agora. The 
present work arises from certain of these 
discoveries, here first published as Nos. 
24, 25, 31, and 32 (though of the ten frag- 
ments composing 24 one appeared in J.G. 
ii. 1108 and four in Hesperia, ii. 165 ff., 
and one fragment of 31 in J.G. ii?. 1064) 
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No. 24 contains at least three letters 
from Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, 
while 25 adds a further imperial letter 
and the series is continued in 26 ( = J.G. 
ii.2 1112). All these letters relate to the 
Athenian yepovoia. No. 31 consists of 
two decrees of about A.D. 220, honouring 
M. Ulpius Eubiotus Leurus and his sons 
for his munificent benefactions to Athens 
and ordering the erection of their statues 
in the ouvédpiov rips lepas yepovaoias and 
the prytaneum, while 32 is a duplicate 
of 31. This yepovoia belongs to a type 
known first and best from Ephesus, 
where the yepovoia, reformed by Lysi- 
machus, controlled the finances of the 
opulent Artemisium, contrasting sharply 
with the ‘Asiatic’ or ‘Ionian’ type of 
social yepovoia, resembling the organiza- 
tions of édnBo and véo, and with the 
‘Dorian’ type, a political body sharing 
in the government of the State. 

In his first four chapters Oliver exam- 
ines the Athenian gerusia and that of 
Ephesus, from which he believes that 
the Athenian institution was copied 
about A.D. 177. Chapter V surveys the 
other gerusiae of a similar ‘economico- 
religious’ character found at Hyettus, 
Stratonicea, Prusias, Philippopolis, and 
Aenus, and possibly also at Thessaloni- 
ca, Apamea, and Tralles. Chapter VI 
discusses their terminology, their officers, 
members, and Roman _ supervisors, 
whether proconsuls, procurators, or 
Aoyrorai; and Chapter VII summarizes 
the whole inquiry into an institution 
which Oliver regards as ‘ part of a general 
attempt to revitalize the spiritual values 
of the old Greek and Roman world’. In 
the second, and by far the largest, 
section of the book he carefully re-edits 
sixty-three inscriptions pertinent to the 


sacred gerusia, including twenty-one 
from Ephesus (among them the lengthy 
dossier recording the benefactions of C. 
Vibius Salutaris), eleven from Athens, 
and fourteen from Stratonicea. A table 
of concordance and a series of invaluable 
indexes close the book, which may 
fairly beclaimed as a model of whatsuch 
a study should be. 

I have noted a few inconsistencies, e.g. 
in the accentuation of Mapxos, Evdvdpis 
(pp. 104, 179, 183), and avdpidow (88, 129, 
137, 156), the translation of ceAis (71, 79, 
117), punctuation (160), and the use or 
omission of hyphens at the ends of lines 
to indicate broken words ; and occasional 
errors, mostly typographical, e.g. in ac- 
cents and breathings. For KAjynvs (185, 
187) we must read KAjyns, for mapaxo- 
Aovw (198) mapaxoAovbéw, for ‘accord’ 
(138) ‘accorded’, for ‘Theodorus’ (169) 
‘Athenodorus’. The translations, in 
general clear and exact, evoke some 
doubts. I find it hard to accept ‘con- 
sent’ for déyya (165-7) or ‘benefactor’ 
for xriorns (164), nor do I like ‘farewell’ 
for edrvyds and edruyeire (90, 104-5, 166- 
8), though in the latter case ‘fare well’ 
would meet my objection. I deprecate, 
too, the translation of (oi) dvOpwaa by 
‘the pilgrims’ (147, 156) or ‘the faithful’ 
(157), where there is a simple contrast 
with of Beoi or 7) Beds. The restoration of 
mutilated texts is usually convincing, 
but I have doubts about some points, 
e.g. in No. 3, 1. 348, No. 31, 1. 35, No. 38, 
ll. 18, 19, No. 59, 1. 14. But the very 
triviality of these criticisms may well 
be regarded as a tribute to a remarkable 
volume, fully worthy of its author and 
of the series of which it is a member. 

Marcus N. Top. 
Oxford. 


ROME AND ITALY 


Josef GOHLER: Rom und Italien. Die 
romische Bundesgenossenpolitik von 
den Anfangen bis zum Bundesgenos- 
senkrieg. (Breslauer historische For- 
schungen, Heft 13.) Pp. ix+217. 
Breslau: Priebatsch, 1939. Paper. 

THE object of this careful and scholarly 

study is to trace the relations of Rome 

and Italy down to the time of the Social 


War, and to show how that explosion 
was not the logical outcome of the pre- 
vious centuries’ development, but rather 
a by-product of the internal political 
crisis of second-century Rome, in the 
course of which an ‘Italian question’ 
was created as a party weapon, but 
quickly took on an independent exis- 
tence and so accelerated the whole pro- 
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cess towards a unified Italy. The book 
has a few sketchy remarks on the earliest 
period, but opens virtually with the Latin 
settlement of 338, in which G. sees not 
the destruction, but the beginnings, of 
real Latin unity. Particularly he com- 
bats the theory that Rome followed the 
maxim of divide et impera ; the conquest 
of Italy was unplanned, motivated by 
self-defence, constructive; Rome was 
concerned with Machtbehauptung, not 
Machterweiterung; she interfered but 
little with the internal organization of 
the peoples she defeated, and such 
spiritual unity as followed was not im- 
posed externally as an act of Gletch- 
schaltung, but sprang spontaneously 
from Rome’s political and cultural hege- 
mony in Italy. 

Much of this is true (if not altogether 
new), and on the whole G. makes his 
points well ; the more pity therefore that 
he is inclined to overpaint his picture of 
a disintegrating Latium, Samnium, or 
Etruria, suddenly reorganized and re- 
vitalized by the beneficent forces of 
Roman conquest, so that the canvas 
comes in places to bear a faint resem- 
blance to another masterpiece now 
familiar under the title of the ‘New 
Order’. 

For the early second century G. suc- 
cessfully contests the once popular view 
that Rome deliberately exploited the 
socit and restricted their privileges. Many 
examples usually adduced as proof of 
malice he shows to be based on a mis- 
understanding of what the sources say ; 
and when after the seventies an appre- 
ciable change did set in, this merely re- 
flected the growing relative power of 
Rome, without implying any deteriora- 
tion in the allies’ legal autonomous posi- 
tion. Here one may fairly object that 
Rome’s new role as a Mediterranean 
Power, fighting lucrative wars in the 
east, which brought no comparable gains 
to the allies on whose man-power she 
continued to draw, could not but find 
expression in her treatment of them; 
and in this respect the excesses of indi- 
vidual magistrates cannot be separated 
from the policy of the State as such. 
The revolt of Fregellae in 125 pre- 
supposes a background of growing 


resentment going back long before 129 ; 
and it is precisely this background that 
G. seeks to deny. 

G.’s study of the Gracchi from the 
point of view of Roman-lItalian rela- 
tions—the kernel of the book—is a very 
thorough and competent piece of work, 
based on careful analysis of the original 
sources. There is room here to mention 
only one or two points. Following Ed. 
Meyer and Taeger, G. argues that Tibe- 
rius’ reforms were directed mainly to- 
wards Italy, and that the soci shared 
in the land assignments; for this, as 
Gelzer pointed out in Gnomon, v. 299, 
there is absolutely no evidence. G.’s 
assumption is based entirely on a priori 
grounds, and his argument on pp. 73 ff., 
to which he elsewhere refers back, only 
demonstrates that the allies were posses- 
sores of ager publicus. But this is quite 
a different matter; here the operative 
factor was a shortage of citizen posses- 
sores, whereas the Gracchan allotments 
were specifically designed to turn large 
numbers of the city proletariat into 
sturdy farmers. Incidentally, Appian, 
B.C. i. 10. 41, is not evidence (cf. G., 
p. 116) that non-citizens came to Rome 
to range themselves on the side of the 
reformers. For while the Italian fosses- 
sores would be interested in defending 
their enclosures, it was only the czves in 
the rural parts who could hope to benefit 
from the allotments. Indeed, G. has 
hardly proved his case that *IraAdrar 
always means socit in Appian. In the 
account of the events of too B.c. (B.C. 
i. 29-30. 132-4), the dypouxo.—lItalian, 
socui, according to G. (pp. 80—1)—all 
appear to vote; and the phrase ofev od 
Oéuis eori ‘Pwpaiors oddév ere Kupodv is 
clearly Appian’s explanation for his 
Greek readers: ‘Pwyaiors is not con- 
trasted with "JraAwrav. 

The preoccupation with Italy also 
exercises some distortion in the account 
of Gaius. The Lex Frumentaria was 
surely meant to relieve the city prole- 
tariat, not to institute a Corn Marketing 
Board to the advantage of the Italian 
corn-growers, who in the main did not 
provision Rome. Similarly Drusus’ pro- 
posal to grant the Latins freedom from 
flogging was evidently aimed at catching 
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city votes, being less generous than 
Gaius’ proposal of equal voting-rights ; 
whereas to G. (p. 164) Drusus was angling 
for potential allied votes, and so was 
proposing something more generous than 
the Lex Acilia, which gave the tus provo- 
cationis to a non-citizen who brought a 
successful charge de repetundis ! 

These points of disagreement are mere- 
ly the due paid to a solid and serious 
historical study. I stress this, because 
unfortunately current ‘philosophy’ has 
left its mark (if only slightly) on G.’s 
work. Rome is led ‘von einer Aus- 
lese besten nordischen Kriegeradels’ 
(p. 2) ; ‘der Wille zur Macht’ is approved 
as a ‘Lebensgesetz’ (p. 3) ; Gaius Grac- 
chus achieves altogether noteworthy 


A HISTORY 


Coleman Hamilton BENEDICT: A His- 
tory of Narbo. Pp. vi+93. Princeton 
dissertation (printed by the Lancaster 
Press, Lancaster, Pa.), 1941. Paper, $1. 

Tus book is at once more and less than 

a history of Narbo. For a straight- 

forward history the sources are in- 

adequate, and the score of pages which 
are devoted to tracing the city’s fortunes 
from its foundation in 118 to its final 
destruction by the Visigoths in the fifth 
century are necessarily limited to re- 
cording the isolated and often insignifi- 
cant details that the ravages of time 
have spared. Such gleanings could only 
have been expanded into a living narra- 
tive with the help of generous borrow- 

ings from the story of the Province as a 

whole, and by definition this fell outside 

Dr. Benedict’s scope. His dissertation 

is designed rather as an intensive study 

of the material available for a single 
town, and as a contribution to some 
future history of the whole province. 
Judged from this standpoint it is a 
thorough and valuable piece of work. 

After discussing the foundation and 

history of the colony (an original intro- 

ductory chapter on the Romans in South 

Gaul will appear in A.J.P. 1942), B. deals 

with the name of the town, its popula- 
tion, and its attribution to the Roman 
tribes Pollia and Papiria, and then with 
the public assemblies, army connexions, 


praise as ‘ein politischer Fiihrer echt 
nordischer Pragung . . . mit seinem 
selbstlosen Einsatz fiir die Gemein- 
schaft’. But, by contrast, his feeling 
for evidence leads G. to refute Altheim’s 
essentially fascist (and fallacious) thesis 
that the growth of slave-worked Jaii- 
fundia was the result of a decline in the 
birth-rate and the degeneration of the 
poorer classes. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that G. will eventually publish 
his proposed continuation of this study, 
under conditions which no longer en- 
courage the pernicious irrelevancies of 
Rassentheorve. 


F. W. WALBANK. 


University of Liverpool. 


OF NARBO 


and municipal organization ; the study 
ends with an economic survey. 

This last section contains a list of 
trades and occupations found in Narbo 
which in some ways marks a definite 
advance on those given by Dr. L. C. 
West in his Roman Gaul, the Objects of 
Trade (1935)!'—though West is, of course, 
concerned with the whole country, and 
not with a single town. B. has expanded 
West’s forty-seven items (for Narbo) to 
about seventy, though it should be noted 
that some three-quarters of the new 
occupations depend on restorations or 
reliefs. Moreover, B.’s list, though better 
documented and accompanied by fuller 
discussion, cannot have the significance 
of West’s. For the survival of any item 
in a particular area is largely a matter 
of chance, and the smaller the area 
studied, the greater this factor of chance 
becomes ; consequently the presence or 
absence of an occupation may be signifi- 
cant in a list covering the whole Pro- 
vince, but not necessarily in one for 
Narbo alone. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the comparative richness of the material 
here available, one is impressed by the 
dimness of Narbo, once it is isolated and 
considered alone. 

Because of this dimness, it is the more 
regrettable that the war has prevented 





1 Cf. C.R. xlix, 1935, 244. 
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the author from establishing personal 
contacts with Narbonne, or, better still, 
spending some time there. 7 zoAumpay- 
poovvn, Polybius rightly observed, zroA- 
Ajjs ev mpoodeirar tadaitwpias Kat 
Samavns, péeya dé te ovpPdAderat Kal 
péyvorov €or. pepos THs toropias. 

I conclude with some minor points. 
Pp. 30-3 passim: tribu is not a Latin 
nominative form. P. 42: pistor: the 
reference (in CJL. xii) is 4502-3, not 
5402-3. P. 51: panucularius: reference 
5973, not 5873. P. 66: for indiciaria and 


(n. go) indicia read iudiciaria and iudicia. 
P. 72: ferrarius: Espérandieu 705 refers 
to the Recueil (as in n. 35), not to the 
Inscriptions. P.73: fucarius : if the read- 
ing is correct, this man (and perhaps the 
purpurarit of 4507-8) may have worked 
at the imperial dyeworks at Narbo (Not. 
Dign. Occid. xi. 73: bafium Narbonense), 
which B. omits to mention. P. 80: 
argentarius coactor: reference (omitted) 
is 4461. 
F. W. WALBANK. 
University of Liverpool. 


MORE LETTERS OF ERASMUS 


Opus Epistolarum D. Erasmt Roterodamt. 
Tom. x. Ediderunt H. M. ALLEN et 
H. W. Garrop. Pp. xxiv+440; 2 
plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1941. Cloth, 28s. net. 

VoLuME x of the great edition of Eras- 

mus’ letters has followed volume ix after 

an interval of only three years, and that 
in the third year of the world war. One 
can hardly speak highly enough either of 
the assiduity of the editors, or of the 
heroic achievement of the University 

Press ; Oxford is proud of both. 

Vol. ix had 277 letters: this has 305, all 
but one collected by the late President 
of Corpus; 159 written by Erasmus, 145 
to him, and one about him. It is a sur- 
prise to have a letter of 30 Nov. 1532 
from Rabelais, accompanying Josephus’ 
Bellum Judaicum, sent by the Bishop of 
Rodez, and giving full details of J. C. 
Scaliger as the real author of the attack 
on Erasmus’ Ciceronianus. The letter is 
highly complimentary and interlarded 
with Greek. To see the handwriting of 
‘Franciscus Rabelaesus Medicus’ is a 
treat ; seldom do we possess a letter from 
one immortal to another. Erasmus was 
very unwilling to abandon his suspicion 
that Aleander wrote the Ovatio under an 
assumed name. Aleander himself writes 
2565 to deny this, and Rabelais confirms 
what he says. Nevertheless Erasmus— 
always a good hater—though in a letter 
not preserved he must have withdrawn 
the charge, still regarded Aleander as 
an enemy ; for after deploring the death 
of Warham, and speaking of Aleander 
(2735), he adds significantly : ‘my friends 
are decreasing, my enemies increasing. ’ 


4598,10 


It has often been remarked how little 
Erasmus knew about Greek codices : one 
MS. was to him as useful as any other. 
This is illustrated by the fact that when 
Sepulveda collated in part Vaticanus B 
of the N.T. (apparently this had not 
been done before) Erasmus told him to 
take care that he was not wasting his 
time (2905, 1. 38). 

The editors print, for the first time 
since 1544, a Compendium Rhetorices, 
undoubtedly the work of Erasmus. It 
is, as they point out, a mere skeleton 
‘without novelty or originality’, but 
not likely now to do any harm to the 
author’s reputation. 

His English correspondents are three. 
More announces his resignation of the 
Chancellorship (2659) and gives the text 
of his proposed epitaph (2881). Both 
letters are very pathetic, and express 
unalterable friendship, and assurance 
that Erasmus shares his dislike of 
heretics: at that time More was in 
controversy with Tyndale. The son of 
Erasmus’ old patron, Mountjoy, and 
Anne Boleyn’s father suitably acknow- 
ledge dedications to themselves. Eras- 
mus learns that Cranmer is continuing 
to pay his pension. 

Throughout 1533 he is toying with the 
idea of moving, either to Besangon, 
where there is suitable wine, or to 
Brabant. His native country attracts 
him, but, after all preparations had been 
made, on 31 August he put off his depar- 
ture till spring. 

A lucid statement of his theological 
position is to be found in 2853, and he 
accepts the advice of Cardinal Caietan 
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to revise his works and remove causes of 
offence, but as a matter of fact he did 
very little in this direction. His claim, 
however, is just: ‘if I win the approval 
of Christ, and of you and those like you, 
who have combined real learning and 
true religion, my victory is sufficient’ 
(or did he write uzx7?). 

A few typographical errors may be 
noted: p. 20, 1. 3, vt <ad); p. 67, 1. 30, 


remove comma after capitalius; 2693, 
1. 40, Pocius ; 2706, 1. 9, aduersus te ; p. 150, 
]. 70, caeteris; p. 160, 1. 56, praestigiis ; 
p. 163, 1. 44, memint adulantur; p. 164, 
1. 103, spirituales ; p. 199, 1. 48, venaretur ; 
p. 219, 1. 82, honestum; 2921, 1. 6, pro- 
terue ; 2933, 1. 28, Kepapets. 


G. C. RICHARDS. 
Oxford. 


MODERN LATIN 


John SPARROW: Poems in Latin together 
with a few Inscriptions. Pp. xii+68. 
London: Milford, 1941. Cloth, 6s.net. 

THIs is an anthology of rare charm; 

every page renews the austere beauty 

of Latin, written indeed by alien Epi- 
goni, but lovingly and as a living lan- 
guage. In an admirable introduction 

Mr. Sparrow explains his method of 

selection : he has chosen not translations, 

but original poems composed by English 
authors during the last three hundred 
years—notimitationsnoranything fault- 
lessly formal, but the spontaneous work 
of poets to whom Latin was a natural 
vehicle for their thought. 

It will be best to indicate some of the 
contents: five poems by Gray; two by 

John Jortin (one his touching Epita- 

phium Felis) ; Vincent Bourne’s Corolla ; 

Dr. Johnson on the completion of his 

Dictionary ; Charles Wordsworth’s love- 

ly lines ad Amicum adulescentem; four 

pieces by W. J. Cory (including the 
fascinating ‘Nascitur cygnus’); Swin- 
burne’s poignant dragging choriambics 
on the death of Théophile Gautier; 
Housman’s dedication of his Manilius to 
his friend Jackson—a poem which by 
sheer magnificence of rhythm and struc- 
ture alone would betray a master hand ; 
an elegy by Dean Inge, in memoriam 
filiolae dilectissimae, which many willnot 
read without tears; an arresting sonnet 
by J.W. Mackail; three delicately rhymed 
pieces by Lionel Johnson. Appended are 
seven inscriptions, chosen because ‘each 
has a poetical and not merely a lapidary 
quality’, among them being Landor’s 
macabre epitaph on George IV and 

William King’s self-analysis from Oriel 

Chapel. Briefnoteson the variousauthors 

make the reader want to know more. 


Mr. Sparrow includes no Milton, hold- 
ing that he ‘ceased to be a poet and 
became an imitator’ when he wrote in 
Latin—a criticism which will surprise 
Mr. Leicester Bradner. Some might 
look for more of Landor’s poems, others 
for more by Bourne; others again may 
miss such things as George Herbert’s 
memorial lines to his mother, or some 
of Alsop’s verses to his wife, or a quota- 
tion from John Leech’s Somnium. But 
Mr. Sparrow has chosen a strait path, 
and in his choice he shows a singularly 
sensitive judgement and a subtle appre- 
ciation of form. His principle is simply 
that each piece must be perfect of its 
kind : Bara prev, adda poda. 

This book has given me a quite un- 
usual pleasure. There is a charm about 
it wholly different from that exercised 
by a fine translation : not only the charm 
of finding English thought in a dress 
which Roman writers would at once 
recognize, but the pleasure of discover- 
ing what Latin has gained in the process. 
The beauty of these poems and epitaphs 
is queerly thrilling; not that they are 
more beautiful than the loveliest of the 
classics, but because they exemplify the 
eternal quality and contexture and con- 
tinuity of Latin: here the experiments 
of Dr. Mackail and Lionel Johnson have 
their rightful place. Exit ad caelum 
vamis felicibus arbos, miraturque novas 

frondes et non sua poma. 

English poets have lost much by ceas- 
ing to think and feel in Latin. Mr. Spar- 
row will demonstrate this, I hope, by 
giving us another selection soon; but 
such sweetness is not easily discovered, 
nor every day. 

R. G. AUSTIN. 

University College, Cardiff. 
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DUBLIN SPEECHES AND LETTERS 


Sir Robert William TATE: Orationes et 
Epistolae Dublinenses. Pp. xix +205. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1941. 
Cloth. 

FOLLOWING the example of his predeces- 

sor R. Y. Tyrrell, Sir Robert Tate has 

collected the Latin speeches in which he 
has presented candidates for honorary 
degrees at Dublin during the last twenty- 
six years and has added a selection from 
his official Latin letters. The chief diffi- 
culties which confront a Public Orator 
are two: how to avoid repeating himself, 
and how to deal intelligibly with the 
world of science. The Dublin Orator is 
equal to both: even his concluding ap- 
peals for the applause of his audience (at 

Dublin candidates are presented to the 

Senate, not to the Chancellor or the 

Vice-Chancellor only) show a marvellous 

variety, and some of his best points are 

made for scientific clients. His Latinity 
is not always that of a purist; he does 
not mind saying celebrare despero, and 
he can even write honores bene meritos 
and gentium exterarum literas . . . aesti- 

mare, easdem popularium suorum.. . 

interpretart. His labores acuti are not 

‘sharp pains’ but ‘smart work’ ; libros 

bene notos et laudatos conscripsit is a 

dubious compliment to an original 

investigator ; recte reverendus is an un- 
familiar style for bishops. In the hand- 
ling of proper names there are some 
oddities : Edwinus looks across at Erwin 
on the opposite page ; Douglas is latin- 
ized but Humphry is not. Even an 

Orator sometimes nods; cum voluistis 

appears for cum volueritis on p. 178. 
Dr. C. B. Phipps contributes an intro- 

ductory sketch of what he calls the 

‘august office’ of the Orator in Oxford, 

Cambridge, and Dublin. In regard to 

Oxford, he complains of a paucity of 


information. It is true that W. W. 
Merry offers little ; but Dr. Phipps might 
have discovered that another Public 
Orator, Robert Michell, Principal of 
Hertford, gave an account of his office 
in the volume of Creweian Orations 
which he published in 1878 (Merry did 
not, as he thinks, set the fashion by 
publishing his orations), and he might 
have quoted the account of the origin of 
the office given by Antony Wood, who 
connects it with a threatened visit of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1564. Where he ob- 
tained the information which he gives 
about current practice at Oxford it is 
hard to guess. There has been no change 
in the convention by which the Orator 
and the Professor of Poetry deliver the 
Creweian Oration in alternate years, and 
candidates for honorary degrees are pre- 
sented in separate addresses, not in ‘one 
Oration only, divided into separate para- 
graphs relative to the different Faculties 
in which Degrees are conferred’. As re- 
gards Cambridge, his information is out 
of date : the Orator is not now appointed 
for life ; the paragraph on honorary de- 
grees is no longer true; and the title 
which he quotes as now determining the 
Orator’s functions has been obsolete 
since 1926. It might have been worth 
noting that Oxford and Cambridge are 
not the only ancient universities in the 
country in which the title or the func- 
tion of the Public Orator is known. This 
University still uses Latin, as she has 
always used it, for formal correspondence 
with her sisters, and has only recently 
abandoned the use of Latin in presenting 
candidates, and the title, now dormant, 
was in use here two centuries before the 
first Dublin Orator was appointed. 
C. J. ForDYCE. 
University of Glasgow. 


HOUSMAN AND HIS PUBLISHER 


Grant RICHARDS: Housman 1897-1936. 
Pp. xxii +493; illustrations. London: 
Milford, 1941. Cloth, 21s. net. 

HousMANn’s publisher has new things to 

tell about him as a friend, especially as 

a companion on travels and at meals; 

and he can show us, as others cannot, 


Housman in his relations with printers 
and proof-correctors. Anyone who writes 
for publication will be interested to see 
how the author of almost faultless ‘copy’ 
suffered from the vagaries of compositors 
and from the liberties taken by readers 
for the press; and there is a passage on 
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p. 102 which every professional proof- 
reader should con. But of Housman’s 
dealings with the classics, which are here 
our chief concern, Mr. Richards has little 
to say of his own ; for them we must turn 
to his collaborators’ appendixes. (I 
choose that plural advisedly, for Hous- 
man once told me that ‘appendices’ is 
guilty of a false quantity.) 

Part of Appendix ITI, ‘ Reminiscences 
in Housman’s Poetry’, by Professor 
G. B. A. Fletcher, collects passages from 
the Bible, English poets,'! and Heine, 
and a few from Latin and Greek. The 
echo of Euripides in xxiii. 9 f. of A Shrop- 
shire Lad seems faint, and a poet who 
had never read Catullus could have writ- 
ten ‘to look all day A lover in the eyes’: 
but some passages are helpfully adduced, 
especially Lucretius i. 736-9 in illustra- 
tion of Last Poems, xxv. 3-6, where 
‘heart’, by the way, does not mean the 
same as coy, and ‘the midland navel- 
stone’ comes from elsewhere. 

Appendix VIII records Greek and 
Latin versions of some of Housman’s 
poems, and quotes the ‘Epitaph’ as 
done into Greek lyrics by A. W. Mair. 

In Appendix X, by Professor O. L. 
Richmond, ‘ Housman considered main- 
ly as a scholar’, the part about his 
scholarship begins with a frigid jest from 
his first lecture at Cambridge, and ends 
on a note of ‘settling Hoti’s business’ ; 


1 An omission is the debt of More Poems, xxxiii. 
11 f, to 
Come where the booze is cheaper, 
Come where the pots hold more, 
by a poet who is to me Anon. 


but if the beginning and the end look 
rather belittling there is some just judge- 
ment between, and a good passage on 
Housman’s view of an editor’s duties in 
the establishment of a text. 

A note prefixed by Mr. Richardstothis 
appendix has a passage which concerns 
the comity of scholarship. Professor 
Richmond wasasked by the editor of Bur- 
sian, nearly three years after Housman’s 
death, for an obituary notice of him. 
‘That week Hitler marched into Prague. 
Professor Richmond set the editor’s 
letter aside for two or three months. 
He then decided to write a notice, but 
he could not refrain from a brief accom- 
panying letter on the reason for his 
delay. He received the typescript back, 
refused!’ Let it be added, in justice to 
a German, that if the editor had not 
secured a notice before 1939 it was not 
for want of asking; that other British 
scholars had declined; that one had 
failed to reply ; and that while Professor 
Richmond also was withholding his 
answer the editor had tried yet again, 
and had at last received from England 
a memoir, of which he acknowledged 
receipt, though it seems to have been 
too late for the ‘Nekrologe’ purporting 
to have been issued in the first month 
of war. For part of this story see Pro- 
ceedings of the Classical Association, 
1940, p. 19. 

All who knew Housman, and all who 
admire him as poet or as scholar, will 
like or dislike this book. 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Andreas PREISWERK: Das Einzelne bei Platon 
und Aristoteles. (Philologus, Supplementband 
XXXII, Heft I.) Pp. ix+196. Leipzig: Diete- 
rich, 1939. Paper, RM. 11. 

THIs treatise has been published as it was left by 

the author, who died in 1936; the editor (O. Gigon) 

has not attempted to bring it up to date, preferring 
to let it stand as representing a stage in the study 
of the subject. Thus the bibliographical list given 
includes the names of Taylor and Ross, but Corn- 
ford’s work on the later dialogues finds no place. 
The work is a careful survey of the treatment, 
by the later Plato and by Aristotle, of the problem 
of individual existence. Starting with the Theae- 
tetus, the author brings out well the various 
approaches to the question—the problem of know- 


ledge of individuals and of the relation between 
Idea and particular; the logical analysis of the 
Sophist; the interesting recognition in Politicus 
294a ff. of the principle of human individuality ; 
the development, in Philebus and Timaeus, of a 
theory of concrete existence. Passing to Aristotle, 
he concentrates attention on Metaphysics Z as 
Aristotle’s special study of the problem. There is 
an interesting discussion of Aristotle’s conception 
of the droyov, and also (in a short appendix) of 
his use of the term xywpiordy. The work is a useful 
contribution to the study of the relationship in 
thought between Plato and Aristotle. 


D. TARRANT. 
Bedford College, London. 
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Fred Walter HOUSEHOLDER, Jr.: Literary Quotation 
and Allusion in Lucian. Pp. xii+103. Morning- 
side Heights, New York: King’s Crown Press 
(Columbia University Press), 1941. Paper, $2. 


THIS is a good book. Its backbone is a ‘Table of 
Allusions’, arranged under authors, and distin- 
guishing ‘quotation’, ‘allusion’, and ‘reminis- 
cence’, This table includes the whole Lucianic 
corpus, but eight or nine works are rightly excluded 
as spurious from later specialized tabulations. The 
details are mostly trustworthy, though there are 
some rash identifications and a few inconsistencies 
in classification. There are eight more tables, which 
are not all easy to grasp, but which are profitably 
used by Mr. Householder in his generalizing ap- 
pendixes: most of them particularize the nature 
and distribution of Lucian’s quotations, but I a 
gives a comparative summary, based on existing 
indexes, for fourteen other authors of Imperial date, 
from which the Aristophanic scholia might perhaps 
better have been omitted. 

The continuously written appendixes deal in part 
with general evidence for early Imperial education 
and reading. The treatment is judicious and in- 
structive, but for papyri Householder depends too 
much on Oldfather’s article in Wisconsin Studies 
for 1923: it is not true, for example, since 1927, that 
no papyrus fragment of Pindar’s epinicia is older 
than the fifth century. He also needlessly exag- 
gerates the overwhelming evidence for Lucian’s use 
of something like the surviving selections of the 
Greek dramatists, by including Alcestis among the 
plays quoted ‘two or more’ times on the strength 
of the ubiquitous zoAAai popdai, and by omitting 
Andromeda, which Lucian (as he records elsewhere) 
quotes twice. 

The attempt to reconstruct Lucian’s career is 
valuable, but ignores the external evidence for his 
legal practice at Antioch, and the internal evidence 
for his residence there. There is little evidence for 
the suggestion that he ever travelled as an actor 
or a physician’s assistant, but it may well be true 
that his father came to Samosata in the Roman 
army, and it is probably right to maintain that his 
family talked Greek. There is a useful bibliography. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON: Agma, a Forgotten Greek 
Letter. (Reprinted from Hermathena lvii.) Pp. 
15. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1941. Paper, 
6d. 


In this interesting and informative paper, Mr. 
Richardson is concerned primarily to show that 
dypa, the name for y used as thé symbol for the 
guttural nasal (as in dyyeAos), is not the same as 
the word dyya meaning ‘fragment’. The term 
Agma was certainly first used by some gramma- 
rian ; but whether he invented it by the somewhat 
complicated and not altogether convincing process 
suggested by Mr. R. or was attracted by the actual 
word dypa because it contained the sound in ques- 
tion and was approximately ydupa with the first 
two letters transposed, who shall say? A more 
important question, to my mind, is how y came to 
represent the guttural nasal. Most authorities hold 


that by assimilation in words like dyvds, aypds, 
dypa, y became nasalized and then the same symbol 
was used to express the similar nasal in words like 
dyyedos (previously, according to this view, spelt 
avyedos). It is a little difficult to see what attitude 
Mr. R. adopts towards this question. I should add 
that Agma has not been so completely forgotten as 
Mr. R. suggests, although he can certainly refer to 
a long list of writers who do not mention it. He is 
a little unjust to Hirt, who does mention it on p. 206 
of his Greek Grammar; and also to Brugmann, who 
discussed it in Curt. Stud. 4, 103. It receives ade- 
quate treatment in Brugmann-Thumb, p. 85; 
Schwyzer devotes considerable space to it in Griech. 
Gramm. i. 214, 215, and, in English, a good account 
will be found in Sturtevant, Pronunciation®, pp. 64, 
65. 
J. W. Pirig. 
University of Glasgow. 


T. R. GLOVER: The Disciple. Pp. 62. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1941. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


CLassIcat scholars do not need to be reminded 
how much their studies have contributed and can 
still contribute to the elucidation of the New Testa- 
ment. In recent years we have seen again and 
again how knowledge, not of the great philosophies 
or literary masterpieces of the ancient world, but 
of the commonplace things in the daily life of 
ordinary people, will illuminate obscure passages 
in the New Testament or give added meaning to 
what formerly seemed clear enough. Dr. Glover 
here shows how wide knowledge of the conditions 
of life in the early Empire can be used in the service 
of New Testament exegesis. His book consists of 
twelve short chapters on various aspects of mem- 
bership of the primitive Church, including treat- 
ment of some of the names given to the followers 
of Christ in the early period. It is not, and is not 
meant to be, a philological monograph on pabyrijs 
and kindred terms. Its main concern is with the 
religious significance of these terms, and conse- 
quently its chief appeal will be to those whose 
business it is to teach and preach the religion of 
the New Testament. These will find in it much to 
their purpose, much to claim their thanks. 

On p. 50, |. 12 ‘alliance’ reads strangely. Is it 
perhaps a misprint of ‘allegiance’? 

T. W. MANSON. 
University of Manchester. 


Arpad Dos6: Publicum Portorium Illyrici. (Dis- 
sertationes Pannonicae, Ser. II, Fasc. 16.) Pp. 52, 
Budapest : Institut fir Miinzkunde u. Archaeo- 
logie der P. Pazmany Universitat, 1940. Cloth, 
P.4 


THIs small monograph in Hungarian with an 
Italian résumé will be very useful for future re- 
search in the public finances of the Roman Empire 
owing to the lists it contains. The foundation of 
the whole is a corpus of 1or Latin and Greek 
inscriptions referring to the publicum portorium 
Illyrict (pp. 170-83). Many are recent discoveries 
and not easily available. In addition, we find a list 
of the known custom-houses of the Danubian 
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provinces (pp. 162-9), and a prosopographia of the 
members of their staff arranged according to titles 
(pp. 155-61). Only a few Hungarian words occur 
in these parts of the book and their meaning, as 
a rule, is easily intelligible. Finally, Dob6’s biblio- 
graphy of books and the more important treatises 
dealing with his subject (pp. 184-5) will be espe- 
cially welcome to all scholars concerned, because 
the Danubian provinces of the Roman Empire had 
to be excluded from Tenney Frank’s Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome. 

The small-text part of the book discusses the 
Danubian customs system and especially the his- 
toric development of the portorium Illyrici, and 
gives short introductions to the author’s list of 
custom-houses and to his prosopographia. This 
part has been translated into Italian with the 
exception of the notes, which consist almost exclu- 
sively of references. It is to be regretted that the 
author, as a rule, only records the differing opinions 
of his predecessors (Mommsen, Hirschfeld, Dessau, 
A. Stein, Parvan, Cagnat, Rostovtzeff, Alféldi, and 
others) on the many problems which have not 
been finally solved up to now. He hardly ever tries 
to come to a decision in such cases or to suggest 
independent solutions. This is, therefore, rather 
the book of a craftsman than that of a real scholar ; 
but it will probably be of use fora longer period than 
many more ingenious and artistic achievements. 

F, M. HEICHELHEIM. 

Cambridge. 


Charles SINGER: A Short History of Science to the 
Nineteenth Century. Pp. xiv-+ 399; 93 figures in 
text. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 

In this book Dr. Singer attempts an outline of 

scientific progress and retrogression from the first 

stirrings of Ionian thought (he knows, of course, 
that there was something like scientific, or at 
least craftsmanly, knowledge before that, but 
neither he nor anyone else can tell us much of 
what was so inarticulate) to the eve of the present- 
day movements. He follows the natural divisions : 
the rise, development, and decline of Greek 
activity, the twilight and darkness of the Middle 
Ages, the new stirrings of the Renascence, and the 
sudden great strides made thereafter. He is 
obliged to be short and often to state dogmatically, 
for lack of space to argue, what he knows is merely 
probable. He partly counterbalances this in- 
evitable defect by his clear style and attractive 
presentation of what interests him most, this being 
generally what is really most important. It is 
natural that he is particularly appreciative of 
biologists, and grows eloquent over the deserts of 

Aristotle; he cannot quite forgive Plato for the 

unintentional harm the Timaeus did. 

The work is not quite as good as it might be, or 
as we are justified in expecting from such an 
author. A minor cause of this is a number of 
little inaccuracies in that section which alone comes 
in for criticism here, pp. 1-125, which treat of 
science in classical and post-classical antiquity. 
For instance, 1200 B.C. (p. 7) is too late a date for 
the arrival of the Greeks; the Peripatetics were 
so called because they used a loggia and not be- 


cause they walked about (p. 39); the threefold 
division of philosophy was not Epicurean, but 
modified in the Epicurean system (p. 54); all that 
is said of Roman religion, as on p. 105, is as badly 
out of date as the remarks on the pre-Caesarian 
calendar (p. 115). A major cause is the absence 
of adequate references or other guides to further 
information. Yet with all defects the book is good. 


H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Chius Vincta, or the Occupation of Chios by the 
Turks (1566) and their Administration of the 
Island (1566-1912), described in contemporary 
diplomatic Reports and official Dispatches; 
edited with an introduction by Philip P. 
ARGENTI. Pp. cclxxvii-+ 264. Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Cloth, 25s. net. 

THis book falls into two almost exactly equal 

parts: the first is the long introduction, in which 

the author relates the occupation of Chios by the 

Turks and their system of administration; the 

second is a collection of illustrative documents 

from archives in Italy, Great Britain, Austria, 

Turkey, and Chios itself: the first is history, the 

second material for history. The introduction is 

a most valuable and interesting account of the 

way in which the Turkish conquerors dealt with 

a country entirely Greek; making no effort to 

prevent its remaining Greek, they administered it, 

it is true for their own benefit, but in a way that 
allowed the people a considerable measure of 
freedom. Chios was not unlike an ancient city- 
state, though without foreign policy, and saved 
from the plague of revolution by the necessity of 
holding together against the Turk. In 1866 the 
Turks desired to make their empire uniform, and 
the ‘Law of the Vilayets’ did away with the old 
privileges; but much of the power of the old 
demogerontes passed to the Archbishop, and, in 
spite of the terrible massacre of 1822, the condition 
of the islanders seems to have been tolerable. 
The constitution worked out for themselves by 
the Greeks was a curious mixture of democratic, 
plutocratic, and aristocratic rule, and Dr. Argenti’s 
searching account of its details is of the greatest 
interest. It is possible that a man who had resided 
in Chios in the latest years of Turkish rule might 
have gathered locally more details of practice 
which have escaped our author, but short of this 
every source seems to have been utilized, and the 
result is a book which no one who studies Greek 
political practice can afford to neglect. After less 
than thirty years of freedom Chios is again, like 
the unhappy Dodecanese, in bonds, and to a 
tyranny more brutal than that of the Turk; it 
is not for the first time that the Greeks of the 
islands have for good reasons preferred the Turk 
to the Italian. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


Edward S. Forster: A Short History of Modern 
Greece, 1822-1940. Pp. ix+237; five maps. 
London: Methuen, 1941. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

PROFESSOR ForSTER has admirable credentials for 

writing this book: for over forty years he has 
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known Greece and her politics, in the war of 1914-18 
he served as an intelligence officer, and he has a 
sympathetic understanding of the Greek people, 
though the space allotted to the rather scrappy 
final chapter, ‘The Greeks of Today’, could have 
been better used in a fuller treatment of the histori- 
cal part of the book. The narrative begins with 
Greece under Turkish rule, and in little more than 
two hundred pages we are given a readable account 
of her varied fortunes and most complicated politi- 
cal history, coming down to her gallant resistance 
to the Italian attack in October 1940, and breaking 
off at the tragic moment when Hitler came to the 
rescue of his unfortunate ally. With the recent 
struggles between the republicans and the royalists, 
between Venizelos and his opponents, the author 
deals impartially; we are honestly warned that 
whoever writes about the events during the years 
following 1914 has to make up his mind whether he 
supports the royalist or the Venizelist party ; it can 
hardly be doubted that Professor Forster is right in 


his Venizelist views. Admiral Koundouriotis, Alex- 
ander Zaimis, King George I, and Venizelos emerge 
as the real statesmen of Greece ; the two last with a 
touch of genius, and Venizelos as a man who liked 
playing for high stakes. In dealing with foreign 
relations the tone is carefully moderate, even to- 
wards Bulgaria, while as for Italy no rhetoric could 
be more effective than the coldest statement of her 
recent actions: her treatment of the Dodecanese, 
the bombardment of Corfu, the seizure of Albania, 
and the final attack on Greece. To General Metaxas, 
whose dictatorial methods might well have aroused 
prejudice, the author is notably fair in giving him 
the fullest credit for his work in pulling Greece 
together to face the ordeal which he cannot but 
have foreseen. Altogether this is a most useful 
book, and it is a pity that present circumstances 
should have made it necessary to ask 12s. 6d. for 
its less than 250 pages. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 
Oxford. 
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